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WE GIRLS: A HOME STORY. 


CHAPTER X. 
RUTH’S RESPONSIBILITY. 


HE June days did not make it any better. And 
the June nights, — well we had to sit in the 
“front box at the sunset,” and think how there 
would be June after June here for somebody, 
y-| and we should only have had just two of them 
out of our whole lives. 

Why did not grandfather give us that paper, 
when he began to? And what could have be- 
come of it since? And what if it were found 
some time, after the dear old place was sold 
and gone? For it was the “dear old place” 
already to us, though we had only lived there 
a year, and though Aunt Roderick did say, in 
her cold fashion, just as if we could choose 
4) about it, that “it was not as if it were really 
Y/| an old homestead ; it would n’t be so much of 
/=$| a change for us if we made up our minds not 
| to take it in, as if we had always lived there.” 
=| Why, we Aad always lived there! That was 
v~’| just the way we had always been trying to 
spell “home,” though we had never got the 
right letters to do it with before. When ex- 
t actly the ‘right thing comes to you, it is a thing that has always been. You 

don’t get the very sticks and stones to begin with, maybe; but what they 

stand for grows up in you, and when you come to it you know it is yours. 
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The best things, —the most glorious and wonderful of all, — will be what 
we shall see to have been “laid up for us from the foundation.” Aunt Rod- 
erick did not see one bit of how that was with us. 

“ There is n’t a word in the tenth commandment about not coveting four 
own house,” Barbara would say, boldly. And we did covet, and we did 
grieve. And although we did not mean to have “hard thoughts,” we felt 
that Aunt Roderick was hard; and that Uncle Roderick and Uncle John 
were hatefully matter-of-fact and of-course about the “business.” And that 
paper might be somewhere, yet. We did not believe that Grandfather Hola- 
bird had “changed his mind and burned it up.” He had not had much 
mind to change, within those last six months. When he was well, and had 
a mind, we knew what he had meant to do. 

If Uncle Roderick and Uncle John had not believed a word of what father 
told them, they could not have behaved very differently. We half thought, 
sometimes, that they did not believe it. And very likely they half thought 
that we were making it appear that they had done something that was not 
right. And it is the half thoughts that are the hard thoughts. “It is very 
disagreeable,” Aunt Roderick used to say. 

Miss Trixie Spring came over and spent days with us, as of old; and 
when the house looked sweet and pleasant with the shaded summer light, 
and was full of the gracious summer freshness, she would look round and 
shake her head, and say, “It’s just as beautiful as it can be. And it’s a 
dumb shame. Don’t tell me/” 

Uncle Roderick was going to “take in” the old homestead with his share, 
and that was as much as he cared about; Uncle John was used to nothing 
but stocks and railway shares, and did not want “encumbrances” ; and as 
to keeping it as estate property and paying rent to the heirs, ourselves 
included, — nobody wanted that; they would rather have things settled up. 
There would always be questions of estimates and repairs ; it was not best 
to have things so in a family. Separate accounts as well as short ones, 
made best friends, We knew they all thought father was unlucky to have 
to do with in such matters. He would still be the “limited” man of the 
family. It would take two thirds of his inheritance to pay off those old 
’57 debts. 

So we took our lovely Westover summer days as things we could not 
have any more of. And when you begin to feel that about anything, it 
would be a relief to have had the last of it. Nothing lasts always ; but we 
like to have’the forever-and-ever feeling, however delusive. A child hates 
his Sunday clothes, because he knows he cannot put them on again on 
Monday. 

With all our troubles, there was one pleasure in the house, — Arctura. 
We had made an art-kitchen; now we were making a little poem of a 
serving-maiden. We did not turn things over to her, and so leave chaos 
to come again; we only let her help; we let her come in and learn with 
us the nice and pleasant ways that we had learned. We did not move the 
kitchen down stairs again; we were determined not to have a kitchen any 
more, 
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Arctura was strong and blithe; she could fetch and carry, inake fires, 
wash dishes, clean knives and brasses, do all that came hardest to us; 
and could do, in other things, with and for us, what she saw us do. We 
all worked together till the work was done; then Arctura sat down in the 
afternoons, just as we did, and read books, or made her clothes. She always 
looked nice and pretty. She had large dark calico aprons for her work ; 
and little white bib-aprons for table-tending and dress-up; and mother 
made for her, on the machine, little linen collars and cuffs. 

We had a pride in her looks ; and she knew it ; she learned to work as 
delicately as we did. When breakfast or dinner was ready, she was as 
fit to turn round and serve as we were to sit down; she was astonished 
herself, at ways and results that she fell in with and attained. 

“Why, where does the dirt go to?” she would exclaim. “It never 
gethers anywheres.” 

“ GATHERS, — anywhere,” Rosamond corrected. 

Arctura learned little grammar lessons, and other such things, by the way. 
She was only “next” below us in our family life ; there was no great gulf 
fixed. We felt that we had at least got hold of the right end of one thread 
in the social tangle. This, at any rate, had come out of our year at West- 
over. 

“Things seem so easy,” the girl would say. “It is just like two times 
one.” 

So it was ; because we did not jumble in all the Analysis and Compound 
Proportion of housekeeping right on top of the multiplication table. She 
would get on by degrees ; by and by she would be in evolution and geo- 
metrical progression without knowing how she got there. If you want a 
house, you must build it up, stone by stone, and stroke by stroke ; if you 
want a servant, you, or somebody for you, must dzz/d one, just the same; 
they do not spring up and grow, neither can be “knocked together.” And 
I tell you, busy, eager women of this day, wanting great work out of doors, 
this is just what “we girls,” some of us,—and some of the best of us, 
perhaps, — have got to stay at home awhile and do. 

“It is one of the little jobs that has been waiting for a good while to be 
done,” says Barbara ; “and Miss Pennington has found out another. ‘ There 
may be,’ she says, ‘ need of women for reorganizing town-meetings ; I won’t 
undertake to say there isn’t; but I’m sure there’s need of them for reor- 
ganizing parlor meetings. They are getting to be left altogether to the 
little school-girl “sets.” Women who have grown older, and can see 
through all that nonsense, and have the position and power to break it 
up, ought to take hold. Don’t you think so? Don’t you think it is the 
duty of women of my age and class to see to this thing before it grows any 
worse?’ And I told her, — right up, respectful, — Yes’m; itwum! Think 
of her asking me, though !” 

Just as things were getting to be so different and so nice on West Hill, 
it seemed so hard to leave it! Everything reminded us of that. 

A beautiful plan came up for Ruth, though, at this time. What with the 
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family worries, — which Ruth always had a way of gathering to herself, 
and hugging up, prickers in, as if so she could keep the nettles from other 
people’s fingers, —and her hard work at her music, she was getting thin, 
We were all insisting that she must take a vacation this summer, both from 
teaching and learning; when, all at once, Miss Pennington made up her 
mind to go to West Point and Lake George, and to take Penelope with 
her ; and she came over and asked Ruth to go too. 

“Tf you don’t mind a room alone, dear; I’m an awful coward to have 
come of a martial family, and I must have Pen with me nights. I’m nervous 
about cars, too; I want two of you to keep up a chatter ; I should be mis- 
erable company for one, always distracted after the whistles.” 

Ruth’s eyes shone ; but she colored up, and her thanks had half a doubt 
in them. She would tell Auntie ; and they would think how it could be. 

“ What a nice way for you to go!” said Barbara, after Miss Pennington 
left. ‘And how nice it will be for you to see Dakie!” At which Ruth 
colored up again, and only said that “it would certainly be the nicest pos- 
sible way to go, if she were to go at all.” 

Barbara meant — or meant to be understood that she meant — that Miss 
Pennington knew everybody, and belonged among the general officers ; 
Ruth had an instinct that it would only be possible for her to go by an invi- 
tation like this from people out of her own family. 

“ But does n’t it seem queer she should choose me, out of us all?” she 
asked. “ Does n’t it seem selfish for me to be the one to go?” 

“ Seem selfish ? Who to?” said Barbara, bluntly. “ We were n’t asked.” 

“ ] wish — everybody — knew that,” said Ruth. 

Making this little transparent speech, Ruth blushed once more. But she 
went, after all. She said we pushed her out of the nest. She went out 
into the wide, wondertul world, for the very first time in her life. 

This is one of her letters : — 


DEAR MOTHER AND GIRLS: — It is perfectly lovely here. I wish you 
could sit where I do this morning, looking up the still river in the bright 
light, with the tender purple haze on the far-off hills, and long, low, shady 
Constitution Island lying so beautiful upon the water on one side, and dark 
shaggy Cro’ Nest looming up on the other. The Parrott guns at the foun- 
dry, over on the headland opposite, are trying, — as they are trying almost 
all the time, — against the face of the high, old, desolate cliff; and the hurt- 
ling buzz of the shells keeps a sort of slow, tremendous time-beat on the air. 

I think I am almost more interested in Constitution Island than in any 
other part of the place. I never knew until I came here that it was the 
home of the Misses Warner; the place where Queechy came from, and 
Dollars and Cents, and the Wide, Wide World. It seems so strange to 
think that they sit there and write still, lovely stories, while all this parade 
and bustle and learning kow to fight are going on close beside and about 
them. 

The Cadets are very funny. They will do almost anything for mischief, — 
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the frolic of it, I mean. Dakie Thayne tells us very amusing stories. They 
are just going into camp now; and they have parades and battery-practice 
every day. They have target-firing at old Cro’ Nest, — which has to stand 
all the firing from the north battery, just around here from the hotel. One 
day the cadet in charge made a very careful sighting of his piece ; made 
the men train the gun up and down, this way and that, a hair more or a 
hair less, till they were nearly out of patience ; when, lo! just as he had 
got “a beautiful bead,” round came a superintending officer, and took a 
look too. The bad boy had drawn it full on a poor old black cow! I do 
not believe he would have really let her be blown up; but Dakie says, — 
“Well, he rather thinks, — if she would have stood still long enough, — he 
would have let her be — astonished !” 

The walk through the woods, around the cliff, over the river, is beautiful. 
If only they would n’t call it by such a silly name! 

We went out to Old Fort Putnam yesterday. I did not know how afraid 
Miss Pennington could be of a little thing before. I don’t know, now, how 
much of it was fun; for,as Dakie Thayne said, it was agonizingly funny. 
What must have happened to him after we got back and he left us I cannot 
imagine ; he didn’t laugh much there, and it must have been a misery of 
politeness. 

We had been down into the old, ruinous enclosure ; had peeped in at 
the dark, choked-up casemates ; and had gone round and come up on the 
edge of the broken embankment, which we were following along to where 
it sloped down safely again, — when, just at the very middle and highest 
and most impossible point, down sat Miss Elizabeth among fhe stones, and 
declared she could neither go back nor forward. She had been frightened 
to death all the way, and now her head was quite gone. “No; nothing 
should persuade her; she never could get up on her feet again in that 
dreadful place.” She laughed in the midst of it; but she was really fright- 
ened, and there she sat; Dakie went to her, and tried to help her up, and 
lead her on; but she would not be helped. ‘“ What would come of it?” 
“She didn’t know; she supposed that was the end of her; she could n’t 
do anything.” “ But, dear Miss Pennington,” says Dakie, “are you going 
to break short off with life, right here, and make a Lady Simon Stylites of 
yourself?” For all she knew; she never could get down.” I think we 
must have been there, waiting and coaxing, nearly half an hour, before she 
began to Aztch along ; for walk she would n’t, and she didn’t. She had on 
a black Ernani dress, and a nice silk underskirt ; and as she lifted herself 
along with her hands, hoist after hoist sidewise, of course the thin stuff 
dragged on the rocks and began to go to pieces. By the time she came 
to where she could stand, she was a rebus of the Coliseum, —“a noble 
wreck in ruinous perfection.” She just had to tear off the long tatters, and 
roll them up in a bunch, and fling them over into a hollow, and throw the 
two or three breadths that were left over her arm, and walk home in her 
silk petticoat, itself much the sufferer from dust and fray, though we did 
all we could for her with pocket-handkerchiefs. 
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“What Aas happened to Miss Pennington?” said Mrs. General M——, 
as we came up on the piazza. 

“ Nothing,” said Dakie, quite composed and proper, “only she got tired 
and sat down ; and it was dusty, — that was all.” He bowed and went off, 
without so much as a glance of secret understanding. 

“ A joke has as many lives as a cat, here,” he told Pen and me, after- 
wards, “and that was /oo good not to keep to ourselves.” 

Dear little mother and girls, — I have told stories and described describes, 
and all to crowd out and leave to the last corner such a thing that Dakie 
Thayne wants to do! We got to talking about Westover and last summer, 
and the pleasant old place, and all; and I could n’t help telling him some- 
thing about the worry. I know I had no business to; and I am afraid I 
have made a snarl. He says he would like to buy the place! And he 
wanted to know if Uncle Stephen would n’t rent it of him if he did! Just 
think of it,—that boy! I believe he really means to write to Chicago, to 
his guardian. Of course it never came into my head when I told him; it 
would n’t at any rate, and I never think of Azs having such a quantity of 
money. He seems just like —as far as that goes —any other boy. Wha 
shall Ido? Do you believe he will ? 


P.S. Saturday morning. I feel better about that Poll Parroting of mine, 
to-day. I have had another talk with Dakie. I don’t believe he will write ; 
now, at any rate. O, girls! this is just the most perfect morning! 

Tell Stephen I’ve got a splendid little idea, on purpose for him and me. 
Something I can hardly keep to myself till I get home. Dakie Thayne put 
it into my head. He is just the brightest boy, about everything! I begin 
to feel in a hurry almost, to come back. I don’t think Miss Pennington 
will go to Lake George, after all. She says she hates to leave the Point, 
so many of her old friends are here. But Pen and I think she is afraid 
of the steamers. 


Ruth got home a week after this; a little fatter, a little browner, and a 
little merrier and more talkative than she had ever been before. 

Stephen was in a great hurry about the splendid little mysterious idea, 
of course. Boys never can wait, half so well as girls, for anything. 

We were all out on the balcony that night before dusk, as usual. Ruth 
got up suddenly, and went into the house for something. Stephen went 
straight in after her. What happened upon that, the rest of us did not know 
till afterward. But it is a nice little part of the story, — just because there 
is so precious little of it. 

Ruth went round, through the brown room and the hall, to the front door. 
Stephen found her stooping down, with her face close to the piazza cracks. 

** Hollo! what’s the matter? Lost something ?” 

Ruth lifted up her head. “ Hush!” 

“ Why, how your face shines! What zs up?” 

“It’s the sunset. I mean—that shines. Don’t say anything. Our splen- 
did — little — idea, you know. It’s under here.” 
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“ Be dar — never-minded, if mine is !” 

“ You don’t know. Columbus did n’t know where his idea was — exactly. 
Do you remember when Sphinx hid her kittens under here last summer? 
Brought ’em round, over the wood-pile in the shed, and they never knew 
their way out till she showed ’em ?” 

“It és n’¢ about kittens !” 

“ Has n’t Old Ma’amselle got some now?” 

“ Yes; four.” 

“ Could n’t you bring up one — or two — to-morrow morning ear/y, and 
make a place and tuck ’em in here, under the step, and put back the sod, 
and fasten ’em up ?” 

“What — for?” With wild amazement. 

“I can’t do what I want to, just for an idea. It will make a noise, and 
I don’t feel sure enough. There had better be a kitten. Ill tell you the 
rest to-morrow.morning.” And Ruth was up on her two little feet, and 
had given Stephen a kiss, and was back into the house, and round again 
to the balcony, before he could say another word. 

Boys like a plan, though ; especially a mysterious getting-up-early plan ; 
and if it has cats in it, it is always funny. He made up his mind to be on 
hand. 

Ruth was first, though. She kept her little bolt drawn all night, between 
her room and that of Barbara and Rose. At five o’clock, she went softly 
across the passage to Stephen’s room, in her little wrapper and knit slip- 
pers. “I shall be ready in ten minutes,” she whispered, right into his ear, 
and into his dream. 

“Scat!” cried Stephen, starting up bewildered. 

And Ruth “ scatted.” 

Down on the front piazza, twenty minutes after, she superintended the 
tucking in of the kittens, and then told him to bring a mallet and wedge. 
She had been very particular to have the kittens put under at a precise 
place, though there was a ready-made hole farther on. The cat babies 
mewed and sprawled and dragged themselves at feeble length on their mis- 
erable little legs, as small blind kittiewinks are given to doing. 

“ They won’t go far,” said Ruth. “ Now, let’s take this board up.” 

“ What — for?” cried Stephen, again. 

“ To get them out, of course,” says Ruth. 

“ Well, if girls ain’t queer! Queerer than cats !” 

“Hush!” said Ruth, softly. “I de/ieve,—but I don’t dare say a word 
yet, — there ’s something there ! ” 

“ Of course there is. Two little yowling —” 

“ Something we all want found, Steve,” Ruth whispered, earnestly. “But 
I don’t know. Dohush! Make haste!” 

Stephen put down his face to the crack, and took a peep. Rather a long 
serious peep. When he took his face back again, “I see something,” 
he said. “It’s white paper. Kind of white, that is. Do you suppose, 
Ruth—? My cracky! if you do!” 
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“ We won’t suppose,” said Ruth.  We’ll hammer.” 

Stephen knocked up the end of the board with the mallet, and then he 
got the wedge under and pried. Ruth pulled. Stephen kept hammering 
and prying, and Ruth held on to all he gained, until they slipped the wedge 
along gradually, to where the board was nailed again, to the middle joist or 
stringer. Then a few more vigorous strokes, and a little smart levering, 
and the nails loosened, and one good wrench lifted it from the inside timber 
and they slid it out from under the house-boarding. 

Underneath lay a long, folded paper, much covered with drifts of dust, 
and speckled somewhat with damp. But it was a dry, sandy place, and 
weather had not badly injured it. 

“Stephen, I am sure!” said Ruth, holding Stephen back by the arm. 
“Don’t touch it, though! Let it be, right there. Look at that corner, that 
lies opened up a little. Is n’t that grandfather’s writing?” 


It lay deep down, and not directly under. They could scarcely have 
reached it with their hands. Stephen ran into the parlor, and brought out 
an opera-glass that was upon the table there. 

“ That’s bright of you, Steve!” cried Ruth. 

Through the glass they discerned clearly the handwriting. They read 
the words, at the upturned corner, — “ heirs after him.” 

“ Lay the board back in its place,” said Ruth. “ It is n’t for us to meddle 
with any more. Take the kittens away.” Ruth had turned quite pale. 
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Going down to the barn with Stephen, presently, carrying the two kittens 
in her arms, while he had the mallet and wedge, — 

“Stephen,” said she, “I’m going to do something on my own responsi- 
bility.” 

“ ] should think you had.” 

“©, that was nothing. I had to do that. I had to make sure before I 
said anything. But now,—I’m going to ask Uncle and Aunt Roderick 
to come over. They ought to be here, you know.” 

“ Why ! don’t you suppose they will believe, xow ?” 

“Stephen Holabird! you’re a bad boy! No; of course it isn’t that.” 
Ruth kept right on from the barn, across the field, into the “ old place.” 

Mrs. Roderick Holabird was out in the east piazza, watering her house 
plants, that stood in a row against the wall. Her cats always had their 
milk, and her plants their water, before she had her own breakfast. It was 
a good thing about Mrs. Roderick Holabird, and it was a good time to 
take her. 

“ Aunt Roderick,” said Ruth, coming up, “I want you and Uncle to 
come over right after breakfast ; or before, if you like ; if you please.” 

It was rather sudden, but for the repeated “ ifs.” 

“ You want!” said Mrs. Roderick in surprise. ‘ Who sent you?” 

“Nobody. Nobody knows but Stephen and me. Something is going 
to happen.” Ruth smiled, as one who has a pleasant astonishment in store. 
She smiled right up out of her heart-faith in Aunt Roderick and every- 
body. 

“On the whole, I guess you’d better come right off, — Zo breakfast!” 
How boldly little Ruth took the responsibility! Mr. and Mrs. Roderick 
had not been over to our house for at least two months. It had seemed 
to happen so. Father always went there to attend to the “ business.” The 
“papers ” were all at grandfather’s. All but this one, that the “ gale ” had 
taken care of. 

Uncle Roderick, hearing the voices, came out into the piazza. 

“We want you over at our house,” repeated Ruth. “ Right off, now; 
there ’s something you ought to see about.” 

“1 don’t like mysteries,” said Mrs. Roderick, severely covering her curi- 
osity ; ‘“‘ especially when children get them up. And it’s no matter about 
the breakfast, either way. We can walk across, I suppose, Mr. Holabird, 
and see what it is all about. Kittens, I dare say.” 

“Yes,” said Ruth, laughing out ; “it zs kittens, partly. Or was.” 

So we saw them, from mother’s room window, all coming along down the 
side-hill path together. 

We always went out at the front door to look at the morning. Arctura 
had set the table, and baked the biscuits; we could breathe a little first 
breath of life, nowadays, that did not come out of the oven. 

Father was in the door-way. Stephen stood, as if he had been put there, 
over the loose board, that we did not know was loose. 

Ruth brought Uncle and Aunt Roderick up the long steps, and so 
around, 
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“Good morning,” said father, surprised. “ Why, Ruth, what is it?” 
And he met them right on that very loose board ; and Stephen stood stock 
still, pertinaciously in the way, so that they dodged and blundered about 
him. 

“Yes, Ruth ; what is it?” said Mrs. Roderick Holabird. 

Then Ruth, after she had got the family solemnly together, began to be 
struck with the solemnity. Her voice trembled. 

‘“‘T did n’t mean to make a fuss about it ; only I knew you would all care, 
and I wanted,— Stephen and I have found something, mother!” She 
turned to Mrs. Stephen Holabird, and took her hand, and held it hard. 

Stephen stooped down, and drew out the loose board. “Under there,” 
said he ; and pointed in. 

They could all see the folded paper, with the drifts of dust upon it, just 
as it had lain for almost a year. 

“It has been there ever since the day of the September Gale, father,” he 
said. “ The day, you know, that grandfather was here.” 

* Don’t you remember the wind and the papers?” said Ruth. “ It was 
remembering that, that put it into our heads. I never thought of the cracks, 
and, —” with a little, low, excited laugh, — “ the ‘total depravity of inani- 
mate things,’ till — just a little while ago.” 

She did not say a word about that bright boy at West Point, now, before 
them all. 

Uncle Roderick reached in with the crook of his cane, and drew forward 
the packet, and stooped down and lifted it up. He shook off the dust and 
opened it. He glanced along the lines, and at the signature. Not a single 
witnessing name. No matter. Uncle Roderick is an honest man. He 
turned round and held it out to father. 

“It is your deed of gift,” said he ; and then they two shook hands. 

“There!” said Ruth, tremulous with gladness. “I knew they would. 
That was it. That was why. I told you, Stephen!” 

“No you didn’t,” said Stephen. “ You never told me anything —~ but 
cats.” 

“Well! I’m sure I am glad it is all settled,” said Mrs. Roderick Hola- 
bird, after a pause ; “and nobody has any hard thoughts to lay up.” 

_ They would not stop to breakfast ; they said they would come another 
time. BY 

But Aunt Roderick, just before she went away, turned round and kissed 
Ruth. She is a supervising, regulating kind of a woman, and very strict 
about, — well, other people’s — expenditures ; but she was glad that the 
“hard thoughts” were lifted off from her. 


“I knew,” said Ruth, again, “ that we were all good people, and that it 
must come right.” 
“Don’t tell me/” says Miss Trixie, intolerantly. “She could n’t help 
herself.” 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 





The Little Bird-Hunter. 


THE LITTLE BIRD-HUNTER. 


“ OW, mother,” said Theodore, “I am ready for a big hunt! Just look 

LN at my gun, will you!” 

It was a “ cross-gun,” — which in boy language signifies a cross-bow, — 
with a stock whittled out of pine wood, a bow of hickory, a notch for 
holding the cord when it was drawn down for a shot, and a wooden button 
for a trigger to pull it off. The arrow —also of pine — fitted in a groove 
cut in the upper side of the stock. 

“ This is what you have been at work at these three days past, is it?” 
said Mrs. Coburn. ‘ Now what do you expect to shoot ?” 

“ A bear!” said Theodore, stoutly. 

“ A bear?” laughed his mother. 

“ Well, a mouse, then. Ora squirrel. But if I see one, I shall Alay it’s 
a bear. And I shall creep along, creep along, just like an old hunter”; 
Theodore adjusted his arrow, and drew down the string, and called his dog, 
and went on tiptoe about the little old kitchen, as if expecting to come sud- 
denly upon a huge shaggy monster behind the rocking-chair, which he imag- 
ined to be a mountain ledge or thicket ; “then, the minute I see his head, 
— take aim, — bang!” 

“ There! you’ve done it now!” cried his mother ; for the arrow, instead 
of piercing the bear’s head, glanced from an arm of the rocking-chair and 
hit the face of the clock, — or rather, the glass over the face. 

“ Never mind ; I did n’t break it,” said Theodore. 

“ Well, I guess the bears are safe from your shots!” laughed his mother, 
seeing the glass wasn’t even cracked. “ But go out of the house, if you 
can’t shoot straighter than that ; 1’m afraid you ’ll kill a fly!” 

“Come, Hunter!” said Theodore ; “ we’ll go down to the water, and 
may be get a crack at a wild goose.” 

Hunter was a little, short, fat puppy, of no particular breed, although 
Theodore called him —by a great stretch of the imagination —a setter, 
when he talked of shooting birds, and a greyhound, when wild beasts were 
in question. His body wasn’t much bigger than Mrs. Coburn’s round 
black earthen teapot ; and if you could fancy his head and ears the handle, 
why, then, his queer little stump of a tail bore a comical resemblance to 
the spout. The “ water” was a marshy piece of ground behind the house ; 
and the “ wild goose ” was — well, a robin or a sparrow. 

In straw hat and shirt sleeves, with his trousers rolled up to his knees, 
and Hunter at his heels looking as if he wondered what his young master 
was going to do, Theodore went stepping cautiously through the coarse 
wet grass of the marsh-side, and across the meadow, fancying himself a 
practised sportsman ready for any game that might appear. Once he shot 
at a grass-finch that flew up; and again at a swallow that went skimming 
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by, so graceful and so swift ; then he lost his arrow firing at a blackbird, 
and was obliged to make another of a splinter from the nearest rail-fence. 

At last he approached a sparrow fluttering in great distress of mind about 
a bush in which she had a nest full of young ones. To divert the hunter’s 
attention from them, she flew away, and hopped along on the ground before 
him, and finally allowed him to come within a very few feet of her as she 
sat on a fallen bough. 

“ Now is my chance!” thought Theodore, as she chirped and fluttered, 
as if about to fly again. Away went the arrow ; but instead of hitting the 
mother bird, it sailed harmlessly over her head and alighted in the bush 
where her young ones were hidden. Theodore ran to find it; and there 
he saw it lying across a twig a few inches above the precious nest. 

“ Ah! this is what she is making such a fuss about!” said he, as the 
poor little things, hearing the bush rustle, stretched up their necks and 
opened their mouths for the expected worm or insect, which the mother was 
to bring them. “I would n’t hurt you for the world, pretty birds! I won’t 
tell Bob Wainwright where this nest is, for he would rob it; and if I see 
the cat creeping this way, I’ll shoot her! Come away, Hunter! let the 
mother go back to her nest. She’ll find / have n’t done it any harm!” 

Theodore had another good chance to shoot the old bird, as he went from 
the spot. He drew his bow, and took aim, and thought, “ Now I could /” 
But he didn’t. “ For ¢heir sakes, I would n’t hurt a feather of you!” said 
he, watching her as she returned to find her little family all safe in the 
bush. 

That night, when Theodore lay awake in his bed, thinking how he had 
spared the young birds, and how the mother was at that moment brooding 
them fondly under her wings, he felt a sweeter thrill of happiness than if 
he had shot a dozen sparrows. 

This was but the beginning of his hunting. In after years he will hunt 
for other things, — for advantages in life, for fortune and friends and honors ; 
and he will find, perhaps, that the pleasant hope of finding is more, after all, 
than the Jossession of what he seeks. It will be well for him then, if he 
is always as ready as he is now to desist from sport when he finds that 
it cannot be pursued without injury to others. 

f. I. 7. 





The Lost Flowers. 


THE LOST FLOWERS. 


OSY red the summer sky ; 

Rosy red the fields below, 
By the blooming clover tinged, 
Painted by the sunset’s glow ; 
Rosy red the river’s breast, 
Softly rippling towards the west, 
While beneath the willow’s shade, 
Happy though alone, I played. 


Brighter was my childish dream 
Than the river or the sky; 

Floating wild-flowers down the stream,, 
What companion needed I? 
Sending forth a fairy fleet ati 
Of midsummer blossoms sweet! 
Meadow lilies brown and gold, 
Trailing wreaths of virgin’s bower, 
The red mulberry’s crimson bloom, © 
Jewel weed and elder flower; ., 
Down the river’s murmuring flow, 
One by one, I watched them go, 
Slowly drifting, till the last 
Lingering flower from sight had passed, } 
And the sky above grew gray, , 
Gray beneath the river grew, 

While the damp, chill evening mist 

Hid the clover fields from view. _x 


ZA 
Hr a\ery it 
Wines 


Empty-handed, half afraid, 3 
Hastening homeward in the shade; 
Sadly, vainly, wished I then, 
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GOOD GIRLS. 


T is not in battle alone that boys have proved their courage, as I have 
told you. I now will show you that it is not boys only who can be brave. 
Somé of the boldest acts on record have been performed by women, and not 
a few of them by very young girls. As these have been commonly deeds 
of self-sacrifice, those who performed them are oftener spoken of as “ good” 
than as “brave” girls. Yet brave boys and good girls possess the same 
qualities of gentleness, truthfulness, and unselfishness. Indeed, it is only 
the good who can be brave ; without being true-hearted no one can ever be 
brave-hearted. 

Most readers of the Young Folks probably know the story of Joan of Arc, 
the Maid of Orleans, who led an army to battle, and gained victories which 
gave her the control of the kingdom of France, when she was only eighteen 
years of age. Another warlike womag is well known in history as the Maid 
of Saragossa. In the year 1808 shejjgyed in the Spanish town of Saragossa 
when it was besieged by Napoleon’§Mtroops. Her lover was a soldier and 
belonged to the artillerists. One day in a charge of the enemy he was 
killed, and his gun would have been taken but for her ; she rushed forward, 
followed by a few citizens, and fired the piece in time to drive back the 
besiegers. There she continued fighting over his dead body during the 
whole day. In one of the battles of the Revolutionary War Moll Pitcher 
fought in the same way the gun at which her husband had been killed. The 
Maid of Saragossa did not end her warlike career with one battle as Moll 
Pitcher did, but coutinued to serve as a soldier during the whole siege, 
which lasted a month and a half. When the war was over she was declared 
entitled to the pay of an artillery-man for life, and she was given a gold 
shield of honor, which she long wore on her breast. 

You have heard the story of Grace Darling, the lighthouse-keeper’s 
daughter, who in an open boat, in a terrible storm, rescued nine ship- 
wrecked passengers who had been thrown on the dangerous rocks which 
the lighthouse had warned them of in vain. This daring adventure took 
place on the 6th of September, 1838. Not very long ago another brave girl, 
Ida Lewis by name, without aid from any one, rowed from her father’s light- 
house in Newport harbor, and rescued two drowning soldiers whose boat 
had been capsized. The story of this courageous act was told and repeated 
all over the country, and thousands of persons visited her in her lonely 
home in the ocean; when one day it was discovered that this modest girl 
had before saved several other lives, but had never spoken of her brave 
deeds. 

Grace Darling and Ida Lewis are not the only women who have made 
themselves famous as “life salvors,” as those persons who save the lives 
of shipwrecked persons are called. The first person who ever kept a life- 
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boat for the purpose of rescuing people from the sea was a lady. Her name 
was Anna Gurney, and she lived on the coast of England, —a very dan- 
gerous coast, on which hundreds of vessels are wrecked every year. She 
was instrumental in saving, if 1 remember rightly, about thirty lives. And 
yet she was born a cripple, and could not even stand upon her feet. She 
was, however, very wealthy, owning large tracts of land, on one of which 
was a whole village of fishermen’s cottages. She was very fond of reading 
and of relating what she read. This taste led her, when very young, to 
establish in her house a school for the poor children of the village. But 
Miss Gurney, or the “good Anna” as she was called, was not content to 
do good only by teaching the young and helping the needy. As she was 
helpless herself, she thought of a means by which to make others useful in 
aiding her to do good. She had a life-boat built, strong and buoyant; then 
she called the fishermen about her and said to them that it was their duty 
to aid persons in distress, — that when storms arose they must ever be on 
the watch. To each who went in the life-boat to the rescue of any person 
she gave a golden guinea; and if any were lost she provided for their fami- 
lies. There were, of course, always plenty of volunteers among the fisher- 
men, not for the sake of the guinea, but because they shared her wish to save 
life, and they would have been ashamed to refuse after the “ good Anna” 
had called upon them to go. Whenever a storm arose, whether by night or 
day, Miss Gurney would order her servants to wheel her in her chair, through 
rain, sleet, or snow, to the boat-house, where she could see and direct the 
efforts of the fishermen. Her quick eyes were often the first to discover 
through the darkness the signals of distress sent up by the men at sea. She 
would order the boat to be launched, and select the crew to goinit. She 
had fires built on the shore, and beds prepared in her cottage for those 
whom she hoped to rescue. Whole days and nights would be spent by her 
in this work, without food or sleep, and her faithful neighbors aided her 
without a murmur. When rescued sailors or passengers were brought on 
shore they became her special care, and her house was their home until 
they were restored to health. This good lady lived to be sixty-three years 
of age, and though an invalid all the days of her life she was never heard 
to complain. When she died the whole village where she lived was draped 
in mourning. One who was at the funeral wrote about it afterwards, that 
he “never saw so many strong men weeping so bitterly as at Anna Gur- 
ney’s death.” 

You would hardly think a poor crippled lady could accomplish so much 
good ; perhaps you will think it not less strange that a child of only nine 
years of age could display such bravery as I shall tell you of in the following 
true story of 


THE LITTLE OLD WoMAN OF NINE YEARS. 


George Green, a small farmer, lived in a narrow gorge of the mountains 
near the little town of Grasmere, England. His family consisted of his 
wife Sarah and six children, the eldest of whom was little Agnes, aged 
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nine, —a quiet, steady, busy little body, whom her mother and the neigh- 
bors in the town where she went to school used to call the “little old 
woman.” They had no servants, for they were poor; and no near neigh- 
bors, for the mountains were not thickly settled. One day, in the winter 
of 1807, George and his wife were compelled to go to Langdale Head, a 
village six miles distant, leaving the five younger children (two of whom 
were twin babies only a few months old) in the care of Agnes. They had 
often done this before, knowing how kind and motherly Agnes was; be- 
sides, they expected to return before nightfall. 

They had set out on their way home, when a heavy, blinding snow began 
to fall. Little Agnes, watching it, trembled as she thought of her parents, 
She waited supper for them, but they did not come. She gave the babies 
their milk and the others their oatmeal porridge, put all but the two eldest 
boys to bed, and then sat down by the window with them to watch. Mid- 
night came. ‘ The white snow heaped itself higher and higher against the 
cottage door until it could not be opened. At length the two boys became 
weary ; she undressed them and made them kneel down beside her with 
their heads on her lap and say their prayers aloud. She then put them to 
bed, carefully covering them up to keep them warm. She was about to 
return to her lonely seat, when the thought occurred to her that she could 
do no good by watching, and that if she was to remain long in the cottage 
she would need all her little strength. So she said her prayers and lay 
down to rest with the others. 

Morning came at last; but the storm still continued, and no father or 
mother appeared. The wind blew more terribly than before, and the snow 
almost covered one side of the cottage. The prospect was very dismal for 
the little ones, but Agnes cheered them as best she could, dressed them, 
and gave them their breakfast. Her store of food was small, and she began 
to fear that it would not last through the storm. Fuel, too, was scarce. So 
she wisely determined to be careful not only of her strength, but also of 
other things. Like a little old woman as she was, she began by winding 
up the clock, whose ticking seemed to cheer her. Then she took what 
milk there was in the house and boiled it to keep it from souring. The 
porridge was nearly all gone; so she told her brothers they must not eat 
of it, but save it for the babies. She made cakes of what little flour re- 
mained. The stack of peat (which the poor people burn instead of wood) 
was at the rear of the cottage, against which the snow had not drifted, and 
with the help of the boys she carried enough into the house to last a week. 
Then she examined the potato-heap, and dug out enough to last several 
days. The only cow was under a shed near the cottage, and tq, milk her 
the little woman had to climb over snow-drifts deep enough to bury her. 
The cow had also to be fed. This was a hard task, for the fodder had to 
be carried through the snow in small bundles, little by little, and it was 
dark before the work was done. 

The second lonely night of the imprisonment was more terrible than the 
first. Only the babies slept. The wind howled so fiercely, and the snow 
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beat against the windows so rudely, that the children thought the demons 
were trying to enter. The cracks about the door and windows admitted the 
snow in huge piles, and the children had to sit before the fire to keep it 
from being blown out. They watched in this way all night and all the 
next day. They had no heart to talk about their lost parents, and the 
brave girl cheered the spirits of the younger ones during the whole of 
the terrible third day by making them repeat their prayers. 

During the third night the storm abated, and on the fourth morning the 
tempest was over. Then the little woman resolved to go to town in search 
of help. But she knew there was a swollen brook over which there was 
no bridge, across the only well-beaten path; so she determined to go by 
a longer route which she knew, but which was obstructed by drifts of snow 
and high stone walls. Taking the two boys with her, she started by this 
road. But she soon saw that they were not strong enough for the task ; 
so she sent them back and went on her dangerous way alone. It was 
almost a miracle that the frail little thing succeeded: guided and sustained, 
however, by the thought of the little ones she had left behind, she finally 
reached the town. 

Her first question to the people was about her father and mother; next 
she asked for help for her brothers and sisters. In half an hour sixty strong 
men were searching the mountains ; others hastened to the cottage. The 
little ones were found huddled together by the fire, waiting patiently for 
their sister’s return. As for the poor father and mother they had hastened 
homeward through the storm, knowing how lonely their children would be ; 
and the snows had beaten them down and buried them. 

Would you care to know what became of the children? Agnes was taken 
to Miss Wordsworth and her brother, the poet, and to them she told her 
story. It was published in the papers of the day, and the great, good heart 
of the public was touched. Money and gifts of all kinds were sent to the 
children, — Queen Charlotte of England and her.daughters sent them costly 
presents, — and their future was provided for. 


THE LITTLE GIRL AND THE WOLVES. 


The incident I am now going to relate occurred over a hundred and fifty 
years ago, in a mountain district of France much infested with wolves and 
other wild animals. The little heroine was named Francoise Marie. She 
was left an orphan at the age of eleven years, with a little brother four 
years old to care for, and only a small cottage and a little farm to keep them. 
The cattage she could tend, but the neighbors used to work the fields for 
her. Pok:three years she “kept house” with her little brother, knitting, 
sewing, spinning, and cooking for them both, and helping as much as she 
could towards tilling her little farm. 

One cold winter’s day, when Francoise was fourteen and her brother was 
seven years of age, a great hungry wolf with five whelps approached the 
cottage. They were probably attracted by the smell of some loaves of 
bread which Frangoise was baking. She was bending over the oven with 
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her little brother standing by her when they entered the house. She turned 
and at once attacked them with a heavy stick. She had nearly driven the 
old wolf off, when she saw one of the young wolves attack her little brother. 
Francoise turned and struck it a severe blow, and, seizing the child, shut 
him in a closet. But while she was thus saving him from harm she exposed 
her own life ; the old wolf returned, and seizing her by the throat pushed 
her to the floor. The other wolves also attacked her, and in a few moments 
they had torn her to pieces. She had died, but her brother was saved. He 
remained locked in the closet for some days. There he found plenty to eat, 
and there he remained until released by some neighbors. He lived to be 
a very old man, and never failed, when occasion offered, to tell, with many 
tears, of the good sister who had died in saving him. 


THE BABES IN THE BusH. 


“ Bush ” is a name given in Australia to thickly wooded lands. They are 
composed largely of underbrush, clusters of vines clinging from tree to tree, 
and not only hiding the pathway, but almost shutting out the light of heaven. 
In 1864 an English carpenter named Duff lived at a small station near Mel- 
bourne; one of the principal cities of Australia. He had three children, a 
delicate boy named James, aged nine, a stout little daughter named Jane, 
aged seven, and Frank, only five years old. One Friday morning the three 
little ones went to the bush to gather broom-brush with which to amuse 
themselves, but at night they did not return. Their parents were alarmed. 

There were no wild beasts to fear in the bush, but to be lost there with- 
out food or water was almost as terrible as to be attacked by wolves. A 
search was at once begun by the father and all his neighbors, but for a 
whole week they sought in vain. At last some one thought to send for the 
native blacks, — who are as famous for following a trail as the Indians of 
this country are, — and one of the best black guides was shown the faint 
footsteps of the children. .He followed this trail, at times halting and going 
back to reassure himself, at others stopping to tell from the tracks what 
the children had done. At one place he showed that little Frank had 
become tired and had fallen down; at another, how the eldest had fallen 
flat on his face, and how the sister had picked him up and held his head 
in her lap while little Frank knelt beside him. He even told by the print 
of James’s face left in the earth that he was very thirsty, — that his lips 
had been dried and shrivelled up with thirst. He at last showed where 
the children had stopped on their weary walk and knelt down to pray. At 
last, after a few hours’ search in this way, he called the father and neigh- 
bors to a clump of broom-brushes, and when all had sadly and noiselessly 
approached, he pulled the bushes aside and showed the three little figures 
lying there. 

Little Frank was in the middle, as if to be kept warm by the bodies of 
the others. Jane was nearly naked, and the clothes which she had taken 
from her own body were carefully spread over the bodies of her two broth- 
ers. James, as the guide said, had suffered from thirst ; his lips were shriv- 
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elled as if they had been burned. The father looked through his tears at 
them a moment, and then thinking them dead burst into loud lamentations. 

Little Frank at once awoke, and springing up ran to his father’s arms. 

“O papa, why did n’t you come before?” he said. “We have been call- 
ing for you so long!” 

James, too, was aroused, but he was too weak to say anything. Jane 
was picked up by one of the neighbors. She opened her eyes and said 
“ Cold, cold,” and did not speak again for many days. Before she and James 
had recovered little Frank had told their story. He had not suffered much 
because he had been given all the food, and had drank the only water which 
they had found in a “pitcher plant,” —a flower which holds rain for days 
atatime. His little sister’s self-denial had saved him, and she became the 
heroine of the bush. Her story was told in the city ; the people were proud 
of her, and gifts were sent to her from distant England and France. 


PRASCOVIA LOPOULOFF. 


When you are some years older you will, without doubt, read a beautiful 
story written by Sir Walter Scott, called the “ Heart of Mid Lothian,” and 
it will interest you now to know that it is founded on the adventures of a 
i Scotch girl named Helen Walker. She is called in the story Jeanie 

eans. Her sister committed crime, and Helen swore to the truth, although 
she knew her evidence would condemn her sister to death. But after the 
trial the devoted girl walked from Edinburgh to London on foot to see the 
Queen and obtain her sister’s pardon. You will also possibly read Madame 
Cottin’s story of the “ Exiles of Siberia,” a tale very like Sir Walter Scott’s, 
and founded on the history of Prascovia Lopouloff. It is an instance of 
filial devotion rather than sisterly affection, and runs after this fashion. Pras- 
covia was the very delicate child of a captain in the Russian army, who, 
being under the displeasure of his Emperor, was exiled to Siberia. He lived 
for twelve years in great poverty in the town of Ischun, endeavoring to 
obtain his pardon, but all in vain. One night when Prascovia was just 
fifteen years old, while saying her prayers the thought entered her mind 
that she would go to the Emperor at St. Petersburg, throw herself at his 
feet, and ask her father’s pardon. She told her parents of her wish, but 
they laughed at her; every day for three years she asked their leave to 
go, and finally, when she was eighteen, obtained their reluctant consent. 
It was a journey of a thousand miles, through a country where snow always 
covers the ground, and of the severity of whose winters we in this pleasant 
climate can have but a faint idea. She began her lonely wanderings in Sep- 
tember, 1803 ; they ended in March, 1805, just eighteen months afterwards. 
She had when she started one silver rouble, worth about seventy-five cents. 
Think of undertaking a journey on foot of a thousand miles, through the 
snows of two winters, with only seventy-five cents in money! Yet this 
brave girl on leaving home refused the gift of fifty kopecks (about eleven 
cents), offered by two other poor exiles. She did not take their money, 
but thanked them, and said she would ask the Emperor to pardon them 
for their kindness. 
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On her long journey she often lost her way and had to rétrace her steps 
for many weary miles. She did not know the names of the towns she was 
to pass through, and could ask only for the road to St. Petersburg, at which 
people laughed. Once she was caught in a storm which blew down great 
trees about her, and she was forced to seek shelter in the woods, where 
she remained all night. On entering a village next day in her wet and 
muddy clothing she was driven from every door, and had to take refuge 
in the church. Here one kind-hearted lady found her, ill from exposure, 
and removed her to her house, where she nursed her for several days. In 
another place she was refused admission at nearly every door in the village, 
until an old man carried her to his house. But it was for the purpose of 
robbing her: he and his wife found only eighty kopecks, or sixteen cents, 
on her person. The man accused her of secreting the rest of the money 
he supposed she had, and would have killed her but for his wife. They 
finally allowed her to go to bed, and she slept until morning. They then 
dismissed her, blessing her in Russian fashion and wishing her a safe jour- 
ney. When she was well away from the house she looked for her money, 
and found that, instead of robbing her of her purse, the woman had in pity 
put into it forty kopecks more. At another place the village dogs attacked 
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her. She ran, expecting to be torn to pieces, but the dogs fell to fighting 
among themselves and did her no harm. At one time a snow-storm lasted 
eight days, and she was compelled to wait until it was over. Then the 
good people with whom she lodged would not let her proceed because 
travelling was still dangerous. At last.a train of sledges going to St. Peters- 
burg passed through the town, and the drivers gave her a ride. But her 
clothes were not fitted for such travelling, and as she had no money to buy 
more, the drivers had to lend her portions of their clothing. In Russia 
men wear what is called a pelisse, though it is not at all like the pelisse 
American ladies wear. It is a great robe of fur. It was arranged by the 
good drivers that Prascovia should wear the pelisse of one of them, and 
that the others should exchange at every mile-post. There was always one, 
of course, who was without a pelisse, and as he had to run and jump to 
keep warm, great amusement was created, and thus all were in good humor. 

At the town of Ekatarinburg, which you would call “ Katherine’s town,” 
Prascovia was again detained for weeks by the severe snows, and finally 
sent forward in a barge up the river Khama. While landing at her des- 
tination she was accidentally pushed into the river, full of floating ice, and 
nearly drowned. She went to a convent near by, and was admitted. There 
she was taken ill with fever and lay in bed for several months, her life 
being despaired of. It was winter again before she could set out for St. 
Petersburg. The abbess of the convent had become interested in her, and 
sent her on her journey in a covered sleigh, with money and letters to char- 
itable and noble persons. She finally, in February, reached the city which 
is opposite to St. Petersburg, and was taken to the house of Princess de 
T——, to whom she had a letter from the abbess. But the river was 
impassable, and it was many weeks before she could cross to the capital. 
At length the bridge of boats which had been broken by the ice was 
repaired, and she crossed with the Princess to the house of Madame de 
L——, whom the Princess hoped would help Prascovia. But the lady said 
she feared she could not; she had a relative who was in favor at court, 
but, unfortunately, they were not friendly, and had not spoken to each other 
for many years. 

It was on Easter Day when this meeting took place. You must know 
that in Russia Easter is looked on as the great day of peace and love; 
people meeting salute each other by saying “ Christ is risen,” and replying 
“He is risen indeed.” Then each kisses the other, gentlemen kissing 
gentlemen, and strangers kissing strangers as if they were old friends. On 
this very day, while Prascovia was regretting the enmity between Madame 
de L—— and her relative, the latter came into the room, saying “Christ 
is risen,” and kissed his relative and the Princess and Prascovia, and 
became reconciled to Madame de L——. Prascovia’s story was told him 
at once, and the very next day he took her to see the Empress Mary, 
mother of the Emperor, who gave her three hundred roubles and promised 
that she should see the Emperor. Two days after she was taken before 
the Emperor, who listened to her story. Afterwards he examined the decree 
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which banished her father, and wrote out his pardon at once. Then he 
gave Prascovia five thousand roubles, and asked her to name any other 
favor she desired, promising that it should be granted to so good a daughter. 
With happy tears in her eyes Prascovia told the Emperor of the two poor 
exiles who had offered her their fifty kopecs, and begged him to pardon 
them also. He did so on the spot, and offered to grant still any other 
favor she might ask. She begged that he would inquire into the hard 
condition of the exiles in Siberia and make life a little more pleasant to 
them. This the kind Emperor Alexander promised to do, and many of the 
miseries of the exiles were abated during his reign. 

Thus ended Prascovia’s journey. But her life, too, ended nearly with it. 
She lived long enough to see her parents once more, but the exposure of 
her journey brought on consumption, and on the gth of December, 1809, she 
quietly expired, after having closed her own eyes and arranged her arms 
on her breast in the form of a cross. 

I could tell you numberless other stories of the devotion of young girls 
to the parents and friends they loved. The world abounds in such in- 
stances; and I hope that none who read this will fail to look about them 
and find out and respect and love the thousands of little heroes and heroines 
who go through life almost unobserved, yet making it full of beauty and 
goodness. The world is not all selfishness : there are brave boys and good 
girls without number to be met every day. 

Major Traverse. 


—PRORRELLR SI 


HOW TO DO IT. 
VI. HOW TO TRAVEL. 


IRST, as to manner. You may travel on foot, on horseback, in a car- 
riage with horses, in a carriage with steam, or in a steamboat or ship ; 
and also in many other ways. 

Of these, so far as mere outside circumstance goes, it is probable 
that the travelling with horses in a canal-boat is the pleasantest of all, 
granting that there is no crowd of passengers, and that the weather is 
agreeable. But there are so few parts of the world where this is now prac- 
ticable, that we need not say much of it. The school-girls of this genera- 
tion may well long for. those old halcyon days of Miss Portia Lesley’s 
School. In that ideal establishment the girls went to Washington to study 
political economy in the winter. They went to Saratoga in July and August 
to study the analytical processes of chemistry. There was also a course 
there on the history of the Revolution. They went to Newport alternate 
years in the same months, to study the Norse literature and swimming. 
They went to the White Sulphur Springs and to Bath, to study the history 
of chivalry as illustrated in the annual tournaments. They went to Paris 
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to study French, to Rome to study Latin, to Athens to study Greek. In 
all parts of the world where they could travel by canals they did so. While 
on the journeys they studied their arithmetic and other useful matters, 
which had been passed by at the capitals. And while they were on the 
canals they washed and ironed their clothes, so as to be ready for the next 
stopping-place. You can do anything you choose on a canal. 

Next to canal travelling, a journey on horseback is the pleasantest. It 
is feasible for girls as well as boys, if they have proper escort and superin- 
tendence. You see the country; you know every leaf and twig; you are 
tired enough, and not too tired, when the day is done. When you are at the 
end of each day’s journey you find you have, all the way along, been laying 
up a store of pleasant memories. You have a good appetite for supper, 
and you sleep in one nap for the nine hours between nine at night and six 
in the morning. 

You might try this, Phillis, —you and Robert. I do not think your little 
pony would do, but your uncle will lend you Throg for a fortnight. There 
is nothing your uncle will not do for you, if you ask him the right way. 
When Robert’s next vacation comes, after he has been at home a week, 
he will be glad enough to start. You had better go now and see your Aunt 
Fanny about it. She is always up to anything. She and your Uncle John 
will be only too glad of the excuse to do this thing again. They have not 
done it since they and I and P. came down through the Dixville Notch all 
four on a hand gallop, with the rain running in sheets off our waterproofs. 
Get them to say they will go, and then hold them up to it. 

For dress you, Phillis, will want a regular bloomer to use when you are 
scrambling over the mountains on foot. Indeed, on the White Mountains 
now the ladies best equipped ride up those steep pulls on men’s saddles. 
For that work this is much the safest. Have a simple skirt to button round 
your waist while you are riding. It should be of waterproof, — the Eng- 
lish is the best. Besides this, have a short waterproof sack with a hood, 
which you can put on easily if a shower comes. Be careful that it has a 
hood. Any crevice between the head cover and the back cover which 
admits air or wet to the neck is misery, if not fatal, in such showers as you 
are going to ride through. 

You want another skirt for the evening, and this and your tooth-brush 
and linen must be put up tight and snug in two little bags. The old-fash- 
ioned saddle-bags will do nicely, if you can find a pair in the garret. The 
waterproof sack must be in another roll outside. 

As for Robert, I shall tell him nothing about his dress. “A true gentle- 
man is always so dressed that he can mount and ride for his life.” That 
was the rule two hundred years ago, and I think it holds true now. 

Do not try to ride too much in one day. At the start, in particular, take 
care that you do not tire your horses or yourselves. For yourselves, very 
likely ten miles will be enough for the first day. It is not distance you are 
after, it is the enjoyment of every blade of grass, of every flying bird, of 
every whiff of air, of every cloud that hangs upon the blue. 
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Walking is next best. The difficulty is about baggage and sleeping- 
places ; and then there has been this absurd theory, that girls cannot walk. 
But they can. School-boys — trying to make immense distances — blister 
their feet, strain their muscles, get disgusted, borrow money and ride home 
in the stage. But this is all nonsense. Distance is not the object. Five 
miles is as good as fifty. On the other hand, while the riding party cannot 
well be larger than four, the more the merrier on the walking party. It is 
true, that the fare is sometimes better where there are but few. Any number 
of boys and girls, if they can coax some older persons to go with them, 
who can supply sense and direction to the high spirits of the juniors, may 
undertake such a journey. There are but few rules; beyond them, each 
party may make its own. 

First, never walk before breakfast. If you like, you may make two break- 
fasts and take a mile or two between. But be sure to eat something before 
you are on the road. 

Second, do not walk much in the middle of the day. It is dusty and hot 
then; and the landscape has lost its special glory. By ten o’clock you 
ought to have found some camping-ground for the day; a nice brook 
running through a grove, — a place to draw or paint or tell stories or read 
them or write them ; a place to make waterfalls and dams, —to sail chips 
or build boats, —a place to make a fire and a cup of tea for the oldsters. 
Stay here till four in the afternoon, and then push on in the two or three 
hours which are left to the sleeping-place agreed upon. Four or five hours 
on the road is all you want in each day. Even resolute idlers, as it is to 
be hoped you all are on such occasions, can get eight miles a day out of 
that, — and that is enough for a true walking party. Remember all along, 
that you are not running a race with the railway train. If you were you 
would be beaten certainly ; and the less you think you are the better. You 
are travelling in a method of which the merit is that it is not fast, and 
that you see every separate detail of the glory of the world. What’ a fool 
you are, then, if you tire yourself to death, merely that you may say that 
you did in ten hours what the locomotive would gladly have finished in one, 
if by that effort you have lost exactly the enjoyment of nature and society 
that you started for. 

The perfection of undertakings in this line was Mrs. Emerson’s famous 
walking party in the Green Mountains, with the Wadsworth girls. Wads- 
worth was not their name, —it was the name of her school. She chose eight 
of the girls when vacation came, and told them they might get leave, if 
they could, to join her in Brattleborough for this tramp. And she sent her 
own invitation to the mothers and to as many brothers. Six of the girls 
came. Clara Ingham was one of them, and she told me all about it. There 
were six brothers also, and Archie Muldair and his wife, Fanny Muldair’s 
mother. They two “tended out” in a buggy, but did not do much walking. 
Mr. Emerson was with them, and, quite as a surprise, they had Thurlessen, 
a nice old Swede, who had served in the army, and had ever since been 
attached to that school as chore-man. He blacked the girls’ shoes,. waited 
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for them at concert, and sometimes, for a slight bribe, bought almond 
candy for them in school hours, when they could not possibly live till after- 
noon without a supply. The girls said that the reason the war lasted so 
long was that Old Thurlessen was in the army, and that nothing ever went 
quick when he was in it. I believe there was something in this. Well, 
Old Thurlessen had a canvas-top wagon, in which he carried five tents, 
five or six trunks, one or two pieces of kitchen gear, his own self and Will 
Cucuan. 

The girls and boys did not so much as know that Thurlessen was in 
the party. That had all been kept a solemn secret. They did not know 
how their trunks were going on, but started on foot in the morning from 
the hotel, passed up that beautiful village street in Brattleborough, came 
out through West Dummerston, and so along that lovely West River. It 
was very easy to find a camp there, and when the sun came to be a little 
hot, and they had all blown off a little of the steam of the morning, I think 
they were all glad to come upon Mr. Muldair, sitting in the wagon waiting 
for them. He explained to them that, if they would cross the fence 
and go down to the river, they would find his wife had planted herself; 
and there, sure enough, in a lovely little nook, round which the river swept, 
with rocks and trees for shade, with shawls to lounge upon, and the water 
to play with, they spent the day. Of course they made long excursions into 
the woods and up and down the stream, but here was head-quarters. Hard- 
boiled eggs from the haversacks, with bread and butter, furnished forth 
the meal, and Mr. Muldair insisted on toasting some salt-pork over the 
fire, and teaching the girls to like it sandwiched between crackers. Well, 
at four o’clock everybody was ready to start again, and was willing to walk 
briskly. And at six, what should they see but the American flag flying, 
and Thurlessen’s pretty little encampment of his five tents, pitched in a 
horseshoe form, with his wagon, as a sort of commissary’s tent, just outside. 
Two tents were for the girls, two tents for the boys, and the head-quarters 
tent for Mr. and Mrs. Emerson. And that night they all learned the luxury 
and sweetness of sleeping upon beds of hemlock branches. Thurlessen 
had supper all ready as soon as they were washed and ready for it. And 
after supper they sat round the fire a little while singing. But before nine 
o’clock every one of them was asleep. 

So they fared up and down through those lovely valleys of the Green 
Mountains, sending Thurlessen on about ten miles every day, to be ready 
for them when night came. If it rained, of course they could put in to some 
of those hospitable Vermont farmers’ homes, or one of the inns in the 
villages, But, on the whole, they had good weather, and boys and girls 
always hoped that they might sleep out-doors. 

These are, however, but the variations and amusements of travel. You 
and I would find it hard to walk to Liverpool, if that happened to be the 
expedition in hand or on foot. And in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
you and I will have to adapt ourselves to the methods of travel which the 
majority have agreed upon. 
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But for pleasure travel, in whatever form, much of what has been said 
already applies. The best party is two, the next best four, the next best 
one, and the worst three. Beyond four, except in walking parties, all are 
impossible, unless they be members of one family under the command of 
a father or mother. Command is essential when you pass four. All the 
members of the party should have or should make a community of interests, 
If one draws, all had best draw. If one likes to climb mountains, all had 
best climb mountains. If one rises early, all had best rise early; and so 
on. Do not tell me you cannot draw. It is quite time you did. You are 
your own best teacher. And there is no time or place so fit for learning 
as when you are sitting under the shade of a high rock on the side of 
White Face, or looking off into the village street from the piazza of a 
hotel. 

The party once determined on and the route, remember that the old 
conditions of travel and the new conditions of most travel of to-day are 
precisely opposite. For in old travel, as on horseback or on foot now, you 
saw the country while you travelled. Many of your stopping-places were 
for rest, or because night had fallen, and you could see nothing at night. 
Under the old system, therefore, an intelligent traveller might keep in 
motion from day to day, slowly, indeed, but seeing something all the time, 
and learning what the country was through which he passed by talk with 
the people. But in the new system, popularly called the improved system, 
he is shut up with his party and a good many other parties in a tight box 
with glass windows, and whirled on through dust if it be dusty, or rain if 
it be rainy, under arrangements which make it impossible to converse with 
the people of the country, and almost impossible to see what that country 
is. There is a little conversation with the natives. But it relates mostly 
to the price of pond-lilies or .of crullers or of native diamonds. I once put 
my head out of a window in Ashland, and, addressing a crowd of boys pro- 
miscuously, called “ John, John.” John stepped forward, as I had felt sure 
he would, though I had not before had the pleasure of his acquaintance. I 
asked how his mother was, and how the other children were, and he said 
they were very well. But he did not say anything else, and as the train 
started at that moment I was not able to continue the conversation, which 
was at the best, you see, conducted under difficulties. All this makes it 
necessary that, in our modern travelling, you select with particular care 
your places to rest, and, when you have selected them, that you stay in 
them, at the least one day, that you may rest, and that you may know some- 
thing of the country you are passing. A man or a strong woman may go 
from Boston to Chicago in a little more than twenty-five hours. If he be 
going because he has to, it is best for him to go in that way, because he 
is out of his misery the sooner. Just so it is better to be beheaded than 
to be starved to death. Buta party going from Boston to Chicago purely 
on an expedition of pleasure, ought not to advance more than a hundred 
miles a day, and might well spend twenty hours out of every twenty-four 
at well-chosen stopping-places on the way. They would avoid all large 
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cities, which are for a short stay exactly alike and equally uncomfort- 
able ; they would choose pleasant places for rest, and thus when they 
arrived at Chicago they would have a real fund of happy, pleasant memo- 
ries. 

Applying the same principle to travel in Europe, I am eager to correct 
a mistake which many of you will be apt to make at the beginning, — hot- 
blooded young Americans as you are, eager to “put through” what you 
are at, even though it be the most exquisite of enjoyments, and ignorant 
as you all are, till you are taught, of the possibilities of happy life before 
you, if you will only let the luscious pulp of your various bananas lie on 
your tongue and take all the good of it, instead of bolting it as if it were 
nauseous medicine. Because you have but little time in Europe, you will 
be anxious to see all you can. That is quite right. Remember, then, that 
true wisdom is to stay three days in one place, rather than to spend but 
one day in each of three. If you insist on one day in Oxford, one in Bir- 
mingham, one in Bristol, why then there are three inns or hotels to be 
hunted up, three packings and unpackings, three sets of letters to be pre- 
sented, three sets of streets to learn, and, after it is all over, your memo- 
ries of those three places will be merely of the outside misery of travel. 
Give up two of them altogether, then. Make yourself at home for the three 
days in whichever place of the three best pleases you. Sleep till your nine 
hours are up every night. Breakfast all together. Avail yourselves of your 
letters of introduction. See things which are to be seer, or persons who 
are to be known, at the right times. Above all, see twice whatever is worth 
seeing. Do not forget this rule ;—we remember what we see twice. It is 
that stereoscopic memory of which I told you, or should have told you, 
once before. We do not remember with anything like the same reality or 
precision what we have only seen once. It is in some slight appreciation 
of this great fundamental rule, that you stay three days in any place which 
you really mean to be acquainted with, that Miss Ferrier lays down her 
bright rule for a visit, that a visit ought “to consist of three days, — the rest 
day, the drest day, and the pressed day.” 

And, lastly, dear friends, — for the most entertaining of discourses on the 
most fascinating of themes must have a “ lastly,” — lastly, be sure that you 
know what you travel for. “Why, we travel to have a good time,” says 
that incorrigible Pauline Ingham, who will talk none but the Yankee lan- 
guage. Dear Pauline, if you go about the world expecting to find that 
same “good time ” of yours ready-made, inspected, branded, stamped, jobbed 
by the jobbers, retailed by the retailers, and ready for you to buy with your 
spending-money, you will be sadly mistaken, though you have for spending- 
money all that united health, high spirits, good nature, and kind heart of 
yours, and all papa’s lessons of forgetting yesterday, leaving to-morrow 
alone, and living with all your might to-day. It will never do, Pauline, to have 
to walk up to the innkeeper and say, “ Please, we have come for a good 
time, and where shall we find it?” Take care that you have in reserve one 
object, I do not care much what it is. Be ready to press plants, or be 
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ready to collect minerals. Or be ready to wash in water-colors, I do not 
care how poor they are. Or, in Europe, be ready to inquire about the 
libraries, or the baby-nurseries, or the art-collections, or the botanical 
gardens. Understand in your own mind that there is something you can 
inquire for and be interested in, though you be dumped out of a car at 
New Smithville. It may, perhaps, happen that you do not for weeks or 
months revert to this reserved object of yours. Then happiness may come ; 
for, as you have found out already, I think, happiness is something which 
happens, and is not contrived. On this theme you will find an excellent 
discourse in the beginning of Mr. Freeman Clarke’s “Eleven Weeks in 
Europe.” 

For directions for the detail of travel, there are none better than those 
in the beginning of “Rollo in Europe.” There is much wisdom in the 
general directions to travellers in the prefaces to the old editions of Murray. 
A young American will of course eliminate the purely English necessities 
from both sides of those equations. There is a good article by Dr. Bellows 
on the matter in the North American Review. And you yourself, after you 
have been forty-eight hours in Europe, will feel certain that you can write 
better directions than all the rest of us can, put together. 


And so, my dear young friends, these hints as to “ How to Do It” come 
to an end. The programme of the beginning is finished, and I am to say 
“Good by.” If I have not answered all the nice, intelligent letters which 
one and another of you have sent me since we began together, it has only 
been because I thought I could better answer the multitude of such 
unknown friends in print, than a few in shorter notes of reply. It has 
been to me a charming thing that so many of you have been tempted to 
break through the magic circle of the printed pages, and come to closer 
terms with one who has certainly tried to speak as a friend to all of you. 
Do we all understand that in talking, in reading, in writing, in going into 
society, in choosing our books, or in travelling, there is no arbitrary set 
of rules? The commandments are not carved in stone. We shall do these 
things rightly if we do them simply and unconsciously, if we are not selfish, 
if we are willing to profit by other people’s experience, and if, as we do 
them, we can manage to remember that right and wrong depend much more 
on the spirit than on the manner in which the thing is done. We shall not 
make many blunders if we live by the four rules they painted on the four 
walls of the Detroit Club-house. 

Do not you know what those were ? 

1. Look up, and not down. 

2. Look forward, and not backward. 

3- Look out, and not in. 

4. Lend a hand. 

Edward E. Hale. 
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Aunt Nutty’s Story. 


AUNT NUTTY’S STORY 
OF THE SNAIL THAT SET THE WORLD ON FIRE. 


T was a raw, blustering evening in March, when two children approached 
a small but snug log-cabin, situated in the midst of a little clearing in 
the pine forest, and under the shelter of a high hill. One was a boy of 
about ten years of age, the other a girl of about eight; and they had just 
descended the hill, on the top of which stood the handsome residence of 
their fathet, who was a Southern gentleman of fortune. Their path lay 
partly through the woods, and they had each collected an armful of brush, 
with which, as they neared the door of the cabin, they rushed forward, both 
exclaiming: “Come out, Aunt Nutty, and see our brush! Now you will 
tell us all the stories we like to hear. And give us,” added the boy, “the 
corn you promised us, to parch while you sit by and card your cotton.” 
“Yes, I will. Come in out de cold,” replied Aunt Nutty, a neat old 
colored woman with a red turban on her head, a white handkerchief pinned 
round her neck, and a large blue checked apron tied round her waist and 
covering the skirt of a green linsey dress. 
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“Look!” said the girl; “we have brought you dead oak boughs, and 
sassafras limbs too; the wind blew them down to-day from the old sassa- 
fras that the lightning killed last summer.” 

“Lord, child! de oak will do mighty well, but you know ’tis bad luck 
to bu’n sasfras any way; and den sasfras de lightnin’ strike, —high! de 
lightnin’ would be sure to strike you or your house, one. No, put it down, 
honey ; ’t will do to hang de clothes on to dry. Bring de oak in, Alice, you 
and Hubbert, and I will tell you some stories.” 

“7 never saw such a person for signs in my life,” said Herbert. “I don’t 
believe everything is a sign, Aunt Nutty. Now you won’t even let us burn 
sassafras brush !” 

“ Never mind, Hubbert, you will b’lieve some of dese times, if you go 
on talkin’ dat way. I done hear people ’fore now say dey don’t b’lieve in 
signs, but I can jus’ tell you one thing: I was so too, once, and one day, 
soon arter I had my fust child, de rooster come in de house and turn he 
back to me, and crow three times. ‘Lord, Nutty!’ my old mammy say, 
‘don’t you hear dat? Sure as you born somebody gwine die.’ I was jus’ 
like you dem times, and I laugh and say, ‘Well, mammy! I dun know 
who ’t will be.’ Well, I went to de press to git a mug to drink some coffee 
in, and I hear a death-watch tick. ‘High! what dat?’ I say, ‘ death-watch 
tickin’ in de mug!’ and in de time I look round, and see mammy lookin’ 
like she was gwine cry. ‘What’s de matter, mammy?’ I say. ‘I tell you 
*bout laughin’ when de rooster crow,’ she say, ‘and now you see what done 
happen, — de death-watch tick in sompin b’longs to you, and somebody 
gwine die whar near to you.’ ‘ Dat’s wuss yit,’ I say; but I didn’t b’lieve 
nothin’, and went on ’dout thinkin’ any more about it. 

“Well, dat evenin’ mammy had gone to de gret house to car’ de clean 
clothes, and I thought de baby was ’sleep, and I’d run to de spring and 
fetch some water. I took de pail and went on down, and as I come ’long 
back I hear de child cryin’ mighty loud. ‘Lord!’ I say, ‘dat child done 
wake: le’m me make haste and git to it ’fore it fall out de cradle.’ I run 
up de hill, and when I git to de door de smoke was so thick I hardly could 
go in. De cradle was all on fire whar de spark had. fly out on de counter- 
pane and de child had nearly stifle. I run in, I did, and throw de water 
on de child to put de fire out, but when I take it up ’t was so bu’nt it 
did n’t live not two hours. ‘What I tell you?’ mammy say, when she 
come back and see me wid de child in my lap, and hear what had happen. 
‘I lay you never will laugh ’gin when you see sign.’ ‘But O mammy!’ | 
say, ‘do sompin for my child!’ She take de child and put flour and sweet- 
oil on it; but did n’t do no good, and ’bout sundown it die. I mever laugh 
at no sign sence, I set so much store by dat baby.” 

“ How dreadful !” said Alice. 

“Ah! dat it was dreadful, miss.” 

“ But now, Aunt Nutty,” said Herbert, “ please tell us a story, and make 
it long.” 

“ Git de cricket den, and set here whar de fire won’t bu’n you so, and I ll 
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tell you ’bout de snail dat set de world on fire. One cold mornin’ in de 
winter-time de snail say he b’lieve he take a walk through de broom-sage. 
Well, he start out, and he could n’t travel fast noway, and dat de reason, you 
see, he choose to walk in de broom-sage to keep hisself warm. Jus’ ’fore 
he start he light he pipe, and ’way he went. So ’bout de time he got little 
way de wind rise and like to blow de pipe out he mouf. ‘ Never mind,’ he 
say, ‘I'll jus’ knock de ashes out and put de pipe ’way till de wind lay.’ 
So he knock de ashes out in de broom-straw and went on ’gin. Well, he 
had n’t got fur when such a smoke rise he think ’t would choke him any- 
how, and he could n’t see which way it come from. All o’ sudden he think 
to hisself, ‘Good gracious ! I reckon now dat fire I knock out my pipe done 
catch in de broom-straw: what I gwine do ?—’t will bu’n de whole world 
up to-day, ’tis so dry and windy!’ and he trimble like leaf. Well, dé smoke 
rise wuss and wuss, and he hear de fire crackle, and feel de ground ’gin to 
git hot under him. ‘O me!’ he say, ‘I sertny will be bu’nt up now, ’cause 
I never will be able to git out de way in de world.’ He look round and 
round, and could n’t see no way to git out, till at last, jus’ as de fire was 
gittin’ so hot he could n’t bar it no longer, he come to a great big rock 
lyin’ in de straw, and he crawl under it in such a hurry dat he hu’t he 
back ; but he did n’t mind dat, he was so glad to git out de fire; and dar 
he set waitin’ for de fire to go out. But de fire spread and spread till it 
bu’n up all de world and everybody’s house dat dey live in. So all de beasts 
git together and had meetin’ to see what dey could do, and try and find 
out who set de world on fire. De lion he was king, and had to hear what 
dey all had to say, Fust, here come de old har’, hollerin’ and cryin’ to 
tell de lion dat de broom-sage had bu’nt up, and he wife and all he fam’ly 
in he house; den de bar and de wolf and de squirrel, and all t’ other wild 
varmints, come and tell how all de woods had bu’n up too, and all dey fam’lies 
in ’em, and how ’t want nowhar for none on ’em to live, and dat dey was 
all turned out in de cold, ‘Well, who can it be dat’s done all dis?’ de 
lion say. ‘ Whar can he done hide? for he sertny must be found and kilt 
directly Den de raccoon speak (he mighty cunnin’, you know, anyhow! ). 
“’'T is but one place I see dat he could be, and dat’s under de big rock 
in de broom-straw whar de fire fust ketch, ’cause de wind was so high and 
make de fire bu’n so fast dat he could n’t git fur; and if he ain’t dar, he must 
done bu’n up.’ Well, de lion say, ‘ Bull, you is de biggest; you go and 
see whether he under de rock fust, and come here and let me know.’ 

“So de bull start out, and he was oneasy anyhow, ’cause he didn’t 
know what ’t was dat could set all de world on fire; but he went on, and 
when he git dar to de rock he knock dim, dim, bim. ‘O me!’ de snail think, 
‘now dey gwine car’ me to de lion and kill me for settin’ de world on fire!’ 
and he like to had fit he so skeered ; but he reckon he only chance was to 
put on much showrance as he could, so he draw hisself up in a knot and 
holler loud as he could, ‘ Komee de quai /’ to try to make ’em think he was 
some great big thing dey would be feared on. And sure ’nuf when de bull 
hear it he raise he tail and run like de old debil was arter him tell he got 
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to de lion, and den he tell him soon as he could git breath how some turri- 
ble monster was under de rock; and speak wid such awful voice as he never 
hear in all he life. ‘What can it be?’ dey all say; ‘if it skeer de bull, it 
must be oncommon bad.’ Well, de lion say, ‘ Send de bar next time, ’cause 
I s’pose he’ll be strong ’nuf for him anyhow.’ (De bar was mighty gum- 
shus.) ‘O yes!’ he say, ‘Ill go, and I lay 7’// see what it is.’ 

“So ’way he went to de rock, and when he git dar he knock like de 
bull, dim, bim, bim. And de snail holler ’gin, ‘Komee de quai /’ When de 
bar hear him he was right skeered, it sound so onnatral; but he think he’d 
try him once more anyway. So he knock ’gin, dim, dim, dim. Den de snail 
think, ‘ Dis time somebody else done come, and-maybe he won’t git skeered ; 
and den what wz// 1 do? But howsomever I ’ll try him once more’; so dis 
time he holler, ‘ Sydney sum codusay /’ and when de bar hear it he turn 
round and run back hard as he could go, and tell de lion. 

“Den de old har’ speak (he was so feared dey ’d send him), ‘S’pose 
we all go together, and den we can all help kill it’ ‘No,’ de lion say, 
‘we done try strength, now let’s try cunnin’ ; de fox better go and see if 
he can’t fool it to come out.’ So de fox start off, and when he git to de rock 
he never knock, but jus’ ’gin to sgratch like he was gwine dig up de rock. 
Den de snail think, ‘ Well, now I sertny am gone; but I ’ll try one more time 
anyhow’; so he holler out, ‘ Hollow, mellow, wollow, trombay.’ But de fox 
ain’t run nowhar ; he say, ‘De king lion send me to ask you please to 
come dar to see him,’ and den he scratch sum more to make b’lieve he’d 
turn de rock over anyhow, if he didn’t come out. So de snail think if he 
did n’t make he bargain now, dey would find out who he was, and den 
*t would be too late; so he ask, ‘ What does king want? My back is hu’t, 
and I can’t travel.’ ‘ How big is you?’ de fox say. ‘ Maybe I can tote you.’ 
Den de snail was fooled and think de fox know more ’bout him den he 
make b’lieve, and he better jus’ come out to once ; so he say, ‘I ain’t so big; 
how big is you?’ ‘Come out and see,’ de fox say. So de snail crawl out, 
and when he see ’t was jus’ de fox, and dat he never could have git him out 
if he had n’t come hisself, he was so mad he like to cry, ’cause he ’d thought 
’t was some great big beast dat:could turn de rock over if he didn’t come 
out. And when de fox see him he laugh tell he nearly bust. ‘All dis fuss 
*bout one little snail! Why, how could you set de world on fire?’ ‘ Take me 
to de lion den, and I ’ll tell you,’ de snail say, So de fox pick him up in he 
paw and hop ’long wid him to de lion, and when he git dar de snail tell him 
how he had gone to smoke dat mornin’, and had dropped de fire out he 
pipe ; and how he never went to do it, and was so sorry and wa’n’t never 
gwine do so no more; and he look so pitiful dat de lion say he would let 
him off dis time, and all t’ others was willin’ ’cept de bull and de bar, and 
dey say he ought to be mashed up for his showrance (‘cause dey was mad 
’cause he fool ’em). But de lion make de snail promise dat he never would 
try to smoke tell he got big ’nuf to manage a pipe, and he ain’t never done 
dat yit.” 

P. C, Hunter. 





AN AMATEUR CONCERT. 


. WAS the first of September, — too early by far 
For people who flourish in musical war 
Fresh laurels of fame to be winning ; 
But in Cricket-country, as all the world knows, 
Where the gossiping zephyrs each secret disclose, 
The season was just now beginning. 


And, whether you wandered in daylight or dark, 

Across the broad meadow, and through the dim park 
Your footsteps at fancy reversing, 

By the musical tumult that struck on your ear 

You ’d have known that some grand exhibition was near, 
And the players their parts were rehearsing. 


Perhaps ’t were a breach of good faith should I tell 
How it happened that, when the occasion befell, 
My name was among the invited, — 
Yet this I will say, at the court I’ve a friend, 
A cricket of rank, who, from year’s end to end, 
Will sing on my hearth unaffrighted. 
‘ 


The sa/on was a maple, wide-spreading and old, 

Whose colors of crimson and scarlet and gold 
Befitted a king’s presentation ; 

Jack Frost, who, whatever the gossips may say, 

Is a kind-hearted fellow, though queer in his way, 
Had helped in the stage decoration. 


The evening was cloudless, the winds were at rest, 

And the moon, in her garments of radiance drest, 
Walked royally on through the ether ; 

No gas-jets were needed to lighten the place, 

One glance of her eye and one smile of her face 
Illumined the whole earth beneath her. 


The Owls in the thicket were shouting the hour, 
While the audience poured through the doors of the bower, 
Athrill with profound expectation ; - 
The Capricorn-Beetles, as ushers énrolled, 
Bowed to left and to right, in their velvet and gold, 
At peril of neck dislocation. 
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The Grasshopper family came in a crowd, 
The Locusts, too, saying, though not very loud, 

That they wished the night had been warmer. 
Mrs. Katydid laughed as she thought how her son, 
Who that morning his sixth and last skin had put on, 

Would outshine every other performer. 


Mrs. Mole-cricket shaded her face from the light, 
And whispered her neighbor to see what a fright 
Was that fur-enwrapped Miss Caterpillar ! 
Such fruitless attempts to look courtly and wise, 
Such turning and twisting a dozen small eyes, 

Did always with weariness fill her! 


The helmeted Beetles in armor sat down, 
And one old Scarabzan, wearing the crown 
Of triumphs and dignities many, 
Having slept with a leaf for his hammock all day, 
Now rapped on a twig in an arrogant way, 
With the knobs of his sturdy antenne. 


But suddenly rises a tempest of cheers ! 

Mr. Tree-Frog, the music-director, appears, 
Followed close by his train of musicians ; 
One moment they pause at the welcome, and now, 
In the arching recess of a clustering bough, 

Low-bending assume their positions. 


Ah! what shall I say of the overture grand, 
Whose sound, like the touch of a conjurer’s wand, 
Held its hearers all breathless with wonder? 
Piped Locusts and Crickets and Grasshoppers all, 
While the deep monotone of the near waterfall 
Pealed out like an organ’s low thunder ! 


A magical solo next ravished all ears, — 
By Cicada, who now, after seventeen years, 
Had returned to her own native dingle. 
A House-cricket followed, of talent and worth, — 
The same, it was whispered, who sang on the hearth 
Of Carrier John Peerybingle. 


His notes had scarce died on the rapturous air, 
When the manager-cricket arose to, declare 
That a famous artiste, Senor Grillo,* 


Grillo: Spanish name of a species of locust which people of fashion sometimes confine in cages 
for the sake of their music. é 
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An exile but lately escaped out of Spain, 
Who had pined for long months under servitude’s chain, 
Would play on the violoncello, 


Senor Grillo arose, and at sight of his face 

A tremor of sympathy ran through the place, — 
So distinguished and so melancholy! 

But the burning emotion no words can disclose, 

Which warmed the chill blood at the tale of his woes, — 
To attempt a description were folly. 


“Ah! golden the bars of my prison!” he sung, 
“ But the bands of a slave o’er my spirit were flung ! 
Sweet, sweet were the viands they brought me, 
But I longed for a leaf of my dear native tree, 
The dewdrop I quaffed in my wanderings free, 
Ere the hand of my conqueror sought me!” 


Young Katydid, called for, replied with a will, 
And his castanets plied with such marvellous skill, 
He had near set his listeners all dancing, 

For thus, in the hearts both of crickets and men, 
Is sorrow supplanted by gladness again, 
At bidding of music entrancing. 


Strain vying with strain, thus the hours fled away, 
Till the grand, final chorus at dawn of the day 
With the bugle of chanticleer blended ; 
The clamor and tumult subsided in rest, 
I sought my late pillow, each insect its nest, 
And the concert of crickets was ended. 
Mary A. P. Humphrey. 
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WIDE AWAKE. 


A, da, da! Don’t sing “Bylo” any more. Norrock harder. Nor tuck 

in the blankets. Nor cover my eyes up. Nor pat. Norsh—me. It 

really makes me laugh. For I’m awake! Wide awake! Shut up peepers? 

Put my little headdy down? Nota bit. Goto s’eepy? No, I’m going to 

waky. I amawaky. I see you. I see red curtains, see pictures, see great 
doggy. 

Have n’t had my nap out? When would it be out? I should like to 
know that. Yes, I should like to know when a baby’s nap would be out! 
Have n’t you swept, and watered your plants, and made the bed, and seen 
to dinner, and taken out your crimps, and more? Pudding? Yes, now you 
want to make the pudding, and then the salad, and then the Washington 
pie, and then run out a minute. I know. Don’t tell me. A baby’s nap 
is never out, never, never, so long as anything is to be done. 

But I am awake, and I ’m coming out of this right off Drink not ready? 
Why not? I ask why not, when you knew ’t would be called for? But, 
no, that must be left. And when you see my eyes wide open, and me pull- 
ing myself up with my two hands, you not offering to help, then you call 
out “ Get baby’s drink ready!” Who knows but the fire is out! Or the 
bottle stopper lost! 

But ’tis plain enough. You thought I’d sleep all day. Yes, you’d like 
that! You wouldn’t? O, I know, I know! Don’t you always say, “Too 
bad baby’s waked up?” Why don’t you get some other kind? Get a rag 
baby, or gutta percha, or a wooden one, with its eyes screwed down, or that 
don’t have any! Swap me off. I’m willing. I’d rather, than to be in the 
way. Or else I'll lay my little headdy down and go to seepy and never, 
never, open eyes again. You’d be sorry? Then why don’t you take me? 

There. That’s it. Da,da,da! Now laugh! Look glad! I like that. 
Kiss me. Hug hard. Call me lovey dovey. Call me precious. Call me 
honey sweet. Trot me. Cuddle me. Tell “Little Boy Blue!” Sing a 
pretty song! 

Will I walk a little? O yes, and glad to. I’ve crept long enough. 
Stand me up against the wall. Now smooth down the carpet. Now take 
things out of the way. Now hold up something pretty, and I ’ll walk to it. 
Your thimble? No, you'll cheat. You won’t let me have it. Not the 
rattle. I’m too big for that, I hope! String of spools? No, I’ve done 
with those. Fruit knife? Well, yes, 1’ll come for the fruit knife. Now, 
one, two, three, four steps up to mother. Da, da! Kiss, kiss, kiss! Sweet 
as sugary candy! 

Now will I sit on the floor and have all the pretty things? Yes, but bring 
them all. Blocks, soldiers, ninepins, Noah’s ark, Dinah, and jumping-jack, 
and hammer, and clothes-brush, and pans, and porringers, — everything, I 
want everything. 
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O, I’m left alone! Why did n’t she shake a dey dey, so I could cry? I 
don’t want these any more. I’d rather get up. I'll creep to something 
and get up. Creep, creep, creep. Ill get up by this. What is this funny 
thing, so soft and so warm? NowI’ll pullup. NowI’malmost up. O, 
itmoves! It growls! ’Tis slipping out! ’T is going off! Down I come 
again! O, wo, wo, wa, wa, wo, wa! Why don’t somebody hear me cry? 

Away I go, creep, creep, creep, to the rocking-chair. Now pull up by 
this. Up, up, up. Mostup. Wayup. Da, da,da! Butit shakes! Oh! 
Oh! Down I come again! O, wo, wa, wo, wa, wo, wa! Why don’t some- © 
body come ? 

Creep, creep, creep. What is this so tall, and so black, and so shining? 
O, this will do. Let me catch hold. Now pull. But it bends. It won't 
hold up. O, ’tis nothing but a rubber boot. Away I roll over! O, wa, 
wa, wa, wo, wa! Why don’t somebody come? O, where have I rolled? 
Where is this? How dark itis! I’ve rolled under the table. Let me get 
out. Creep, creep, creep. Ha! There’s something! The table-cloth! 
I'll pull up by this, 


But I don’t go up. It’s coming down. O my head! What’s dropping 
down ?- Work-basket, dominos, glass tumbler, scissors, pincushion, knit- 
ting-work, hooks and eyes, buttons. O, here’s the fun! Now Ill get 
pins! Now I'll pull the needles out! Now I'll put things in my mouth! 
Da, da, da! 

Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 
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CURIOUS CLOCKS. 


Pen first instrument used for noting the hours was probably the sun- 
dial, which, ‘ 
“ Mute with his pencil of iron, 
Marked on the tablet of stone, and measured the time and its changes.” 

But some means of reckoning time was needed when the sky was overcast. 
To meet this want the clepsydra was invented. It consisted of a vessel con- 
taining water, which dripped slowly through a small orifice, while a float in 
the vessel receiving it indicated by its height the lapse of time. The sand- 
glass, still used for many purposes, was also an ancient invention. The 
word horologium was in use among the ancients, and it would naturally be 
supposed that they possessed instruments similar to our timepieces ; but 
the exact date of the invention of clocks is unknown. By some they are 
supposed to have originated with the monks ; but as the Saracens are known 
to have had them in the eleventh century, it is much more probable that 
they were introduced into European monasteries by the Crusaders, 

Alfred the Great contrived a candle-clock, which was formed of six can- 
dles, each divided by pins into twelve inches ; these being lighted succes- 
sively, burned four hours each at the rate of an inch for every twenty 
minutes. Thus the six candles lasted twenty-four hours. To prevent 
unequal combustion, caused by currents of air, the ingenious king sur- 
rounded his candle-clock with lanterns of thinly shaved horn, by which 
means the lights were made to burn steadily and regularly. Readers of ro- 
mance will recall the scene in “ The Betrothed,” in which as the candles 
were consumed the brass pins fell one by one into the basin beneath. 

But all these contrivances fell far short of the desired object, and the 
utmost skill of man was for ages directed toward obtaining a more satis- 
factory clock. 

The regular motions observed in Nature became so associated with Time, 
that when the first machines were made for measuring and recording it, it 
was natural to indicate by them the changes of the moon, the ebb and flow 
of tides, and various astronomical revolutions. Thus some curiously com- 
plicated clocks were produced. Among the inventions of the eighteenth 
century was the astronomical clock of Hahn of Wurtemberg, which is 
described as “measuring time in its whole extent. The principal hand 
indicates the most important incidents in history, and the leading events 
of future ages, according to the Apocalypse; its revolution embracing a 
period of nearly eight thousand years. Another hand marks the century, 
completing its circuit in a hundred years. The motions of the planets 
known at the time of the inventor are represented ; they and their satellites 
perform their revolutions in exactly the same time as they do in the heav- 
ens. They have not only a central motion, but their course is also 
eccentric and elliptical, like that of the celestial bodies, their motion being 
sometimes slower, sometimes accelerated, and even retrograde.” 
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We know not at what period bells were added to clocks, and man dis- 
played his wisdom in giving them a tongue. A gourmand mentioned by 
Petronius placed a trumpeter in his dining-room near the clepsydra to 
announce the hours. And in an account of the customs of the Cistercian 
monks in 1120 the striking of a clock is referred to. 

As the result of much skill and ingenuity automata were attached to 
clocks at quite an early period, and they were frequently ornamented with 
rich jewels and set with costly gems. In 809 Haroun al Raschid presented 
a clock to Charlemagne, in which were twelve doors that opened succes- 
sively at each hour, and continued open until noon, when twelve knights on 
horseback issued forth, paraded around the dial, and disappeared within 
the doors, which closed after them. The Emperor Saladin gave Frederick 
the Second a clock which marked not only the hours, but also the course 
of the sun, moon, and planets. Some years ago the Emperor of China re- 
ceived from the East India Company a clock in the form of a chariot, in 
which was seated a lady; upon her finger was a bird set with diamonds 
and rubies with its wings expanded, as if about to take flight, and which 
fluttered for some time when a certain diamond button was touched. The 
body of the bird, which contained the machinery by which it was moved, 
measured about the sixteenth part of an inch. Over the lady’s head were 
two umbrellas, under the larger of which a bell was placed at some distance 
from the clock, and apparently having no connection with it, but from which 
communication was secretly conveyed to a hammer that regularly struck 
the hour. At her feet was a gold dog, before which were two birds on 
spiral springs, having their wings and feathers set with stones of various 
colors. They appeared to be flying with the chariot, which by a hidden 
motion was made to run in any direction, —a boy stationed at the back 
seeming to push it forward. Above the umbrellas were flowers and orna- 
ments of precious stones terminating in a flying dragon set in the same 
manner ; the whole was of gold curiously wrought and embellished with 
rubies and pearls. 

In the Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg there is a watch about the 
size of an egg. Within is represented the Redeemer’s tomb, with a stone 
at the entrance and the sentinels on duty. While a spectator is admiring 
this curious piece of mechanism, the stone is suddenly removed, the sentinels 
drop, the angels appear, the women enter the sepulchre, and the same chant 
is heard which is performed in the Greek church on Easter eve. 

In some timepieces the hour is announced by a bird in sweet musical 
tones ; in others dogs bark and cocks crow; in fact, almost every sound is 
imitated by these wonderful automata. 

Droz, a mechanic of Geneva, produced an instrument which excelled all 
others in ingenuity. On it were seated a negro, a shepherd, and a dog. 
When the clock struck the shepherd played six tunes on his flute, and 
the dog approached and fawned upon him. This wonderful machine was 
exhibited to the king of Spain, who was greatly delighted with it. 

“The gentleness of my dog,” said Droz, “is his least merit. If your 
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Majesty touch one of the apples which you see in the shepherd’s basket, 
you will admire the animal’s fidelity.” The king took an apple, and the 
dog flew at his hand, barking so loud that the king’s dog, which was in 
the same room, began to bark also. At this the courtiers, not doubting that 
it was an affair of witchcraft, hastily left the room, crossing themselves as 
they departed. Having desired the minister of marine (the only one who 
ventured to remain) to ask the negro what o’clock it was, the minister did 
so, but obtained no reply. Droz then observed that the negro had not yet 
learned Spanish, upon which the question was repeated in French, when 
the black immediately answered him. At this new prodigy the firmness of 
the minister also forsook him, and he retreated precipitately, declaring that 
it must be the work of a supernatural being. It is probable that in the 
performance of these tricks Droz touched certain springs in the mechanism, 
although this is not mentioned in any of the accounts of his clock, 

The largest clock in the world is that of the cathedral in Strasbourg. 
It is a hundred feet high, thirty wide, and fifteen deep. It has also won- 
derful automata connected with it, and has performed its allotted duties 
for nearly three hundred years. 

We have mentioned but a few of the many remarkable timekeepers which 
man’s skill and ingenuity have manufactured. Many private individuals 
are clock-fanciers and have interesting collections for their own enjoyment 
and amusement. As a clock is an almost indispensable article in a house, a 
great variety are to be met with in our own homes, and some of these are very 
curious, from the quaint old heirloom and “ the varnished clock that clicked 
behind the door,” to the jewelled timepiece that ornaments a lady’s boudoir. 

How intimately the old family clock is associated with our lives, and how 
it appears to understand our very thoughts and feelings! It sympathizes 
with our sorrows by ticking solemnly and slow, and in seasons of festivity 
and joy how cheerfully and happily its voice talls upon our ear! 

“ Through days of sorrow and of mirth 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood, 
And as if, like God, it all things saw, 

It calmly repeats those words of awe, — 


‘ Forever — never ! 
Never — forever !’” 




































ERE sit you then, Jessie! 
And what is your book? 

ssc And what the gay picture 

=) That fastens your look ? 

' I cannot guess, Jessie ; 
Still seems it to me 

, A lovelier picture 

) Your raised eyes would 

u\ see. 


\ 














) The late birds are flying 
_ Through sunshine’s soft 
floods ; 
Cool shadows are lying 
Beside the warm woods; 
There are gentians and 
frost-flowers 
In dim dingles hid ; 
Sleeps beauty the bowers 
Of autumn amid. 
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To sit here and read 


On the pleasant old stile 
Is a fine thing indeed ; 

Yet those pages may wile 
Your thoughts from a story 

More wonderful still, 
That hangs a wild glory 

Round meadow and hill. 


For Nature, dear Jessie, 
Has something to say 

She will not say over 
Again, any day. 

And if I were Jessie 
My book I would close, 
And read the fresh marvels 
Her latest page shows. 
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Soon angry November 
Will tear the bright leaves, — 
The pictures September 
Of fair colors weaves. 
Go, con the blue river, 
The torrent, the brook, 
Ere winter forever 
Seal up this year’s book! 
Lucy Larcom. 
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HOW TO DRAW. 


No. IV. 


EAR ALLIE, — 
The time has come for you to receive instruction in simple per- 
spective. 

First, you are to understand that all objects except spheres alter their 
appearance if their positions be changed. If we look at a perfectly round 
ball, it does n’t matter whether we hold it above or below the eye, to the 
right or to the left of it; we shall see that its circular outline is not in any 
way changed by its change of position. But if we take other objects, tables, 
chairs, sofas, boxes, books, barrels, wheels, we see at once that their appar- 
ent shapes vary from their geometrical shapes (that is, the shapes they have, 
when they are sguare in front of the eye) when their positions are changed. 
Thus, the end of a box farthest from the eye seems narrower than the end 
nearest to the eye, and a wheel going obliquely from us seems to be 
shaped like an ellipse. 
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Now, if you move some of the objects around you at home you will see 
that change of position makes change of appearance. 

I will now try to make you acquainted with some of the simple laws 
of 


PERSPECTIVE, 


which may be regarded either as a science or as an art. As a science, it 
investigates the appearances of objects, and the manner in which they affect 
the eye of the observer, under varying conditions. As an art, it enables 
us to make representations of visible objects that shall affect the eye in the 
same manner as the objects themselves would, if viewed from a certain fixed 
point. I know well, my dear pupil, that many people will tell you that a 
knowledge of perspective is not necessary to beginners in drawing, but they 
are wrong. The copying of pictures is the only kind of drawing that can 
dispense with it. Ifyou wish to learn the art, so that you can draw any- 
thing you see, — horse, house, ship, landscape, water view, — study perspec- 
tive you must, carefully and thoroughly. 

You have always been in the habit of recognizing only the actual forms 
of the objects around you, and have never paid any attention to the different 
appearances of each object. You see this illustration of a window. Well, 
it will help you very much 
to understand perspective ; 
and let me tell you here, 
that the word is derived 
from the Latin fer, through, 
and specio, I see,—I see 
through. You must al- |} 
ways suppose, in perspec- Wy 
tive drawing, that an upright |} 
pane of glass is between 
you and the object you wish 
to represent, though your 
drawing be actually made 
on paper or some material in 
more suitable than glass. ‘ id 

Now, in looking at anob- ff : | ee 
ject —a house, for example “es 
— through a pane of glass, 
we do not see its actual form. 
If we could trace upon the 
glass what zs seen, we should 
only obtain the shape it 
seems to have, that is, we should get a perspective view of the house. The 
theory of perspective, then, understand, is based upon the well-known 
fact that objects seldom appear of their real forms and proportions, but 
change their appearance with every variation of position. 
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It was shown to you, im my last let- 
ter, that objects are rendered visible by 
means of rays of light proceeding in 
straight lines, in all directions, from 
every point of visible surfaces. The rays 
which enter the eye are called visual rays, 
and the upper and the lower rays, meet- 
ing at a point in the eye, form what is 
called the visual angle. 

The apparent magnitude (size) of an 
object is indicated by the visual angle, as you will see by the following 
illustration. 





Here one figure is taller than the other because it is nearer the eye, that 
is, the visual angle it makes is wider than that made by the distant figure. 
So please remember that 
objects appear to decrease 
in size as their distance 
from the eye increases, be- 
cause their visual angles 
diminish in that propor- 
tion. If we look down a 
railroad track, we find 
that (although we know it 
is the same width through- 
out its entire length) it 
appears to come to a point in the distance, and that the telegraph poles 
(which are all of the same height) seem in like manner to grow shorter and 
shorter. 

Of course this whole matter will be difficult for you to understand. But 
do not despair. Persevere in the study, and it will soon become clear to 
you. I here give you a few facts which you should know: — 

1. In perspective drawing ome eye only is supposed to be used. 

2. If from every point on an object placed before you Rays proceeded 
to the eye, and if a vertical (upright) section of these rays were taken and 
copied on paper, the result would be a DRAWING in perspective. 
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3. When you stand on level 
ground the sky and the land 
seem to come together ; the line 
which divides the two is called 
the “horizontal line,” and it is 
ALWAYS exactly opposite your 
eye. If you rise up, no matter 
how high you go, the line will go up also, as you may see by the following 
illustrations. 








_ 





= 
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4. All objects seem to diminish in proportion as their distance from the 
front of the picture, or from the eye, increases. 

5. Lines which are Jarad/e/, that is, equally distant from each other, and 
level, appear to come to a point on the horizon, when they enter into the 
picture at even the slightest angle. 

6. Lines which are vertical (upright) must remain so, no matter how far 
they go into the picture ; they only vary in height. 

There, I have said quite enough on this subject, I think, for the present. 
By and by I will send you a printed book, for beginners in perspective, 
which you will find very interesting and useful. 

And now you may see what you can do with the following studies in 
outline ; the first two are in perspective. 
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My next letter will show you how to put your objects in complete 
relief. 
Charles A. Barry. 





Guinea Children. 


GUINEA CHILDREN. 


NCE upon a time, when I knew more about Guinea-pigs than I did about 
Guinea people, I supposed that Guinea was the Christian name of 
those dear little pets. The word was much less attractive when it occurred 
in my Arithmetic lesson, where it was applied to an English coin which — 
though it does not say so in the Arithmetic — was so called because it was 
first made of gold brought from that country. Besides all this, I was forced 
to know that such a f/ace existed somewhere in the world by being repeat- 
edly advised to go there, when I did anything disagreeable or got in the 
way of older folks. I did go there many years afterward, but not exactly 
on account of that advice. Do people ever tell you to “go to Guinea”? 
Then, dear reader, come with me, and on the point of this pen we will sail 
away to the land of the gold, the pigs, and, best of all, the Guinea children. 
Imagine me taking my first walk on the shore of Africa. For three months 
I had seen nothing but sea and sky and a dirty old ship. Now my eyes 
rested on objects new and strange. I saw palm-trees that looked like 
great feather-dusters with long handles stuck in the ground. I saw houses 
huddled together beneath them that were more like enormous pine-apple 
cheeses, scooped out to the rind, than anything else I can think of. Presently 
a woman came along the road. You have seen many black people since the 
war closed, so I need not tell you how she looked, except that she had 
only two yards of calico wrapped about her, and the rest of her dress was 
composed of paint and beads. She nodded to me and laughed aloud, for of 
course my white face and odd hat and dress were novelties in Guinea. I 
nodded too, and was about to pass on when I saw two little black feet 
sticking out under her arms, wriggling and jerking like those of a great spider. 
She saw me gaze at the feet with surprise, and at once turned round that 
I might see the baby who owned them, sitting very comfortably in a little 
chair strapped td her back. Fancy a live rubber ball, not the whitish-gray 
stuff balls are made of nowadays, but the genuine old-fashioned black rubber, 
with the addition of a little wool and a pair of very active arms and legs, and 
you behold with me that Guinea baby. But, in truth, you could see very little 
of either legs or arms except the movement, for they were simply four pegs 
to hang bracelets and brass rings on. We have all heard of the old woman 


who had 
Rings on her fingers 


And bells on her toes.” 
I doubt if she had as many as this baby. I must not forget to say that the 
rest of its dress was stripes of white paint, which, with the beads and brass 
rings, so covered its little person that there was not, after all, much black to 
be seen. 
Hardly had I passed this new acquaintance when I found myself in the 
midst of a crowd of children all scampering in one direction, shouting, hurl- 
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ing stones, and pushing one another at a terrible rate, while their fathers and 
mothers stood at the doors of the houses urging them on. Surely, I thought, 
a snake or some dangerous beast. has frightened the poor children ; but 
looking beyond, to where the stones and shouts and kicks were directed, 
what do you think I saw? A white chicken! A stranger had come to the 
village, and, according to custom, all the children in the place had been set 
to chase that one chicken, which was to serve for the visitor’s dinner. 

As soon as that excitement was over, the whole crowd rushed after me. 
A white woman dressed in foreign clothes was more of a curiosity in that 
Guinea village than was the Chinese mandarins in the streets of Boston. 
They wondered at my shoes, and would have me take off my glove to see 
whether it was a part of my skin, The men and women came, too, to look 
at me, and each one must shake hands or stroke my hair, which they 
thought very beautiful, — “good to the eyes,” as they expressed it. In fact, 
I never received so much genuine admiration in my life. When the crowd 
grew tired of looking at me, they began begging me for pins. What, you 
will ask, did they want of pins? I wondered too, till I saw at every little 
muddy stream groups of children with strings and bent pins, fishing. You 
can win a Guinea heart with a pin. 

Long after this I learned the history of a Christian native woman teacher, 
in a school established by missionaries from the United States, who had 
gained a good education and a knowledge of the true God by means of @ Jin. 
When a little girl, Kainde was one day playing in the sand with the other 
children, when a white lady passed. They left their play and ran after her, 
begging for pins. The good lady gave them each one, and patted Kainde’s 
head. The next dayshe came again, gave Kainde another pin and a friendly 
smile. After this the child used to sit at her mother’s door and watch for her 
new friend, at first for the sake of the pins, but after a while for love of the 
lady. At last she followed this good missionary home and listened while she 
told her about God; and finally the heathen child was taken into school 
and grew up a Christian woman. While speaking of pins I wish to tell you 
about blind Kra and his gift. Kra went to the same school where Kainde 
had been taught. He could not see, poor fellow! and so he had to make 
good use of his ears, and learn his lessons by hearing the other children re- 
cite. It was the custom on a certain day of each month to bring in gifts for 
the poor. Each child gave something, —a bundle of fire-wood, a few cassa- 
das, a cocoanut, — indeed, whatever could be obtained. On_one of these oc- 
casions the teacher walked around the school-room, taking the offerings. 
When she came to blind Kra, he placed in her hand, with a self-satisfied air, 
one pin. He thought it was a good deal to give, and so it was. To the 
Guinea boy that pin was as great a treasure as a sled or a jackknife to his 
American brother; and what boy, however kind-hearted, but would think 
twic: before giving either of these to help the poor ? 

But to return to the babies. You would laugh, I am sure, if when visiting 
the sea-shore you should suddenly come upon a baby planted in the sand! 
One often sees such a sight in Guinea. Mamma must go out to work in 
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the morning, and so she digs a hole in the sand near her, stands baby in, 
then packs down the sand about her much in the way you would set out 
a rose-bush, baby’s legs being the roots. There it amuses itself making 
sand-pies, and watching its mother till her work is done. At other times 
you might stumble over the same child lying on the ground in front of the 
house, round and shining as a piece of well-polished stove-pipe. You can 
tell from appearances that it has just been stuffed with as much rice and 
palm-butter as it could hold, and laid out in the sun to take a nap. How 
would you like, little friend, to be a Guinea baby ? 

In spite of such hard usage the human stove-pipe grows fat and strong, 
and before a white baby would think of standing alone will be tumbling head 
over heels on the beach or swimming like a duck in the water. 

Perhaps you will ask, “ Do not those poor children have any games or 
playthings?” No indeed. If you showed them a handsome doll, they 
would suppose it was a greegree to be worshipped, and would no doubt be 
much perplexed to find a use for such handsome toys as good Santa Claus 
puts in the stockings of Yankee boys and girls on Christmas eve. Yet, 
after all, they enjoy life very much with swimming and fishing and climb- 
ing trees. Ah! I have not told you about that. Don’t say it is nothing 
to climb a tree, and that you can beat them there. Would you venture to 
run up a straight shaft fifty feet high, as Guinea boys do, even to get a fine 
bunch of cocoa-nuts at the top? They are nimble as monkeys, and on very 
good terms with those animals, which are found in great numbers in the 
woods and jungles of Guinea. I should like to tell you about them in their 
wild state, for they are very different from those trained to perform in scarlet 
coats to the music of a hand-organ. But it would hardly do, after announcing 
my theme to be Guinea children, to introduce monkeys. Yet these strange 
people have more than one tradition to prove that there is a relationship 
between themselves and the monkey tribe, and the old women who called to 
see me would often turn away with disgust at sight of my wrinkled-faced pet, 
exclaiming, ““O mammy, me no like him ; he look too much like we.” 

Now I must take leave of you, dear fellow-traveller, for you must be tired 
with taking so long a voyage, seeing new scenes and faces and customs ; 
but when next somebody bids you “Go to Guinea!” you can tell them 
you have been there. 


B. Hartley. 
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HOW BOYS LEARN A THING OR TWO. 


Dip you ever see a group of little boys playing in the school-room, or perhaps 
in a drawing-room temporarily vacated by the older folks, all in full romp, — when 
all at once some unlucky little foot trips up the table, or a mirror is smashed, or 
down comes the school thermometer, and forthwith every little fellow has taken 
to his heels, making himself scarce, and in a twinkling the whole group has van- 
ished like a witch party? All quiet enough when the teacher comes in, a moment 
after, and wonders who could have done the mischief. Not a boy is to be seen; 
and when called up, they all seem so innocent that it would appear almost an outrage 
to accuse them. And did you ever wonder how or where the little scamps had 
learned such duplicity? Rest assured they have picked it up somewhere. Never 
set it down to natural depravity. Very likely they got it at school. It was one of 
my first lessons there, and was beaten into me by a process I shall never forget. 

Almost everybody remembers the ‘‘ first day at school”; but I had better reason 
to remember my ¢hird day ; for, as far as my present recollection goes, I then took 
my first lesson. The long forenoon had passed, and ‘intermission ” had come, with 
unknown games and antics by the large boys: large they seemed, though none were 
over ten. I was still very green, and had retired into a corner of the school-room 
to look on. Presently a long row of boys began to play ‘‘ Snap the Whip.” The 
largest stood at the head and did the snapping. By and by the ‘‘snapper” flew 
off right against the teacher’s table. Over it went, its load of books and ink-bottles 
sliding down in a heap, and a long black stream crawled out from under the 
ruins, Silence fell upon the noisy group. The boys gazed affrightedly at it, and 
distrustfully at each other. Then came a rush, a sudden stampede, and in a moment 
I found myself alone, and all was so still I could hear the flies buzzing up under the 
ceiling. I didn’t understand it at all; but seeing the coast clear, I came out of 
my corner and stood curiously gazing at the disaster. Just then the teacher came 
in. She was a tall, heavy-handed young woman, selected, I fancy, more for her 
ability to govern than for her capacity to instruct. She was famous for keeping a 
sort of ‘‘ pin-drop ” order, very popular in those days with all save the boys. Being 
the only one on the ground, appearances were certainly against me, and I was imme- 
diately seized and arraigned. 

** You little rogue !” she cried, with a peremptory shake, ‘‘ did you do that?” 

**O no, no, marm!” 

** Well, you do look innocent enough! But who did doit? Tell me, quick!” 

** Please, marm, I don’t wanter tell.” 

“You don’t? Where’s my ruler?” 

**O, don’t — don’t — don’t!” 

** Tell me, then.” 

**O, don’t! please don’t do it !” 

“ Tell me, then.” 
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Many an early Christian is said to have recanted at the stake. I recanted at the 
ruler, and gave all of the ‘* whip-snappers’ ” names I knew. 

‘* Now take your seat,” said she, ringing the bell at the conclusion of my confes- 
sion. The school assembled. ‘* Boys, who upset my table?” demanded the mis- 
tress. No one answered. She then put the question to them individually. They 
all denied it. Whereupon, without further ceremony, she called up the boys whose 
names I had given, and gave them all a thorough ‘‘ ferruling,” —so much for table- 
tipping and so much for lying, all in one batch. One boy persisted in his denial, and 
got a double dose for his pertinacity. Before ‘‘recess” the crying and aching had 
died away, and I hoped the worst had passed. Grievous mistake ! 

‘*T guess you had better stay in,” said the mistress, laying her hand on my head, 
as I followed the other boys out, past the table. 

**O please let me go,” I whimpered, ‘‘I’m so tired sitting.” 

** Well, go if you want to,” said she, laughing. 

On getting out I found the boys holding an excited inquiry as to how they had 
been found out. Some thought the mistress really ‘‘had eyes in the back of her 
head,” as she had often told them. Others were still incredulous. 

‘* Fiddlesticks !” exclaimed one ; ‘‘ eyes in the back of her head! That ’s all bosh1! 
Somebody ’s told” ; and looking around and pointing to me, “‘ that’s the feller, — 
that little white monkey ! little sneak! I saw him standing there when we run.” 

** Sneak !” ‘* Telltale!” echoed on all sides. ‘‘Let’s give ittohim!” ‘‘ Let's 
go for him!” I was immediately mobbed. In every one of the ‘‘ferruled” boys 
I at once found a kicker and a reviler. Each one paid me out to the amount of his 
own sufferings. Resistance or prayers were alike in vain. As soon as one had squared 
his account with me, another took me in hand. Cuffs and kicks fell without mercy. 

*©O, don’t! she made me tell!” I sobbed. 

‘¢ That ’s no excuse!” Whack ! whack ! 

* But she made me tell.” ‘ 

“You little fool! That’s no excuse, I tell ye! Why didn’t you run when the 
rest did? Next time you RUN!” 

And next time I did run. I never needed to review that lesson. I’ve seen boys 
at college run in the same way, when mischief had been done. I suspect it’s a trick 
they bring up from the Primary School. And generally what a boy gets from his 
Primer is the smallest and most insignificant part of what he learns during his first 
term at school. 


C. A. Stephens. 


PRIZE ESSAYS. 
PURR AND HER KITTENS. 


I HAVE been fond of cats as long as I can remember, and they very soon find out 
that I am their friend. 

One day my aunt came to see us with a large basket in her hand, the cover of 
which was carefully tied down. It was easy to knew what was inside, for the angry 
mews and vain scratches at the sides and cover told me at once —a cat! The basket 
was opened, after doors and windows were shut, and out sprang a half-grown kitten, 
which, before I could get a good look at her, dashed under the bookcase and disap- 
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peared. She would not come out for any amount of coaxing, and only spit viciously 
at the broom-handle as it was pushed against her. At last mother proposed that a 
saucer of milk should be set on the floor to tempt her out, while we kept very quiet 
in a distant corner. We did so and remained watching. Presently a head was put 
out, and the body followed little by little, until at last the kitten reached the saucer, 
and began lapping as if half starved. When her hunger was satisfied she seemed a 
little less wild, and lay down on the carpet, still, however, keeping a watchful eye 
toward our corner. > 

We succeeded in taming her, and she became very fond of me. I thought, and think 
still, that she was one of the most beautiful cats in the world. Her head and back 
were striped with black and dark gray, while her breast and feet were pure white. 
She was so cheerful when she became accustomed to us, and expressed her satisfac- 
tion so loudly, that I named her Purr. She came to get into bed with me every 
morning, and when the doors were shut climbed the horsechestnut-tree before my 
open window, sprang through it from a bough, and woke me by rubbing herself 
against my cheek and purring softly in my ear. 

But one morning she did not appear until breakfast-time, and as soon as she had 
finished her milk scampered away toward the barn. I followed to the unused manger, 
where I found her locking very proud and happy, with three tiny furry balls beside 
her. I was wild with delight, for they were the first kittens I had ever owned, and 
I took nearly as much pride in them as their mother did ; I visited them at all hours 
of the day, and dreamed of them all night. Two were black all over, one black with 
white feet, and a small spot of the same color on its breast. 

What was my dismay when I peeped into the manger one morning to find it empty ! 
As I ran toward the house to tell mother, my eyes suddenly fell upon the kittens, 
crawling around Purr in a corner of the flower-bed. The cat had thought they were 
old enough to run about, which they had for some time been trying to do in the 
manger, and had brought them out that they might have room. This was very well 
while the weather continued fair, but one day it began to rain, and I rushed out to 
see what my precious kittens would do. Purr was mewing and trying to cover them 
with her own body, but she could not keep off the rain, and they cried piteously. I 
took them to their old nest in the barn, but Purr brought them right back to the 
flower-bed, so at last I put them in my apron, and carried them into the house. 
When the rain stopped I arranged a large wooden stool in such a way that it would 
protect them in the next storm. I think the kittens remembered how I had taken 
them out of the wet, for the next day, and a good many other days, whenever I passed 
by the flower-bed out they ran and followed me about like three little dogs. 1 called 
one ‘‘ Enterprise,” because it was always the foremost ; another ‘‘ Stay-at-Home,” 
because it was the most backward ; the one with white feet was ‘‘ Florence,” for my 
cousin. 

One day Purr moved her family again, and took up her abode under the kitchen 
door-step. When I wanted them I sat down by the hole, calling, ‘‘ Little pussies !” 
and out they ran. I loved them very much, with all their cunning tricks ; but we were 
going to the seaside for the summer, and I was obliged to intrust them to a friend, 
who promised to find homes for them. When we came back in the autumn Purr 
ran to meet us full of joy at our return, but all the kittens had been disposed of. 

- Icannot tell you what became of Purr, as she is still alive, a plump and venerable cat. 
Alice Stone Blackwell, age 12. 
Rosevitie, New Jersey. 
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HALLY’S FLOWER. 


I aM the white violet that grew in Hally’s garden ; but I am faded now, and so is 
little Hally. Iam pressed in the little Bible, and I tell this to the blue ribbon — 
it was Hally’s ribbon — that is there to mark the place. Here is my story. 

One bright day, the day I first opened my eyes, I saw a baby boy, all in his white 
morning dress, toddling along down the walk by his mamma. (Have you seen Hally’s 
mamma ? She is the tall, pale lady that has great brown eyes and wears a black dress.) 
The baby passed the moss-rose, and the pinks, and the pansies, and the great scarlet 
dahlia, and came straight to me, then he put down his sweet baby lips and kissed 
me, and I opened my leaves wider then, I was so glad to be kissed. Then Hally 
went into the house. After that for three mornings my baby came down the walk 
and kissed me, but one morning I waited for him in vain. I was getting a little 
faded then, and I longed to see my baby ; but he did not come. That afternoon one 
of the servants came and plucked me very tenderly and carried me into the house, 
and into a large, splendid room. On the bed lay my baby, but O how changed ! his 
little face was whiter than the tube-roses that grew at the end of the garden ; and his 
eyes looked so large and so very dark, — what a change a few short hours had wrought! 
But he smiled when he saw me and put out two tiny hands to grasp me; then he 
kissed me with his little pale lips, and said lispingly, ‘‘ My fower, my pitty fower.” He 
held me all that day ; but I was fading, and my baby was fading too, fading quickly ; 
for that night two little pale, faded flowers lay on the bed together, but my baby had 
gone: he was not the faded flower, ’t was only the little pale form. The tender white 
camelia said my baby was singing then, but +1 could n’t hear him, and I wanted him 
to kiss me, but he could not. The baby’s mamma came and took me very gently, 
and pressed me in her little Bible, and wrote ‘‘ Hally’s Flower” over me. But I am 
faded now. I wonder if I shall see my baby soon ; I wonder if he will kiss me. 

The blue ribbon told this to the little girl, and the little girl wrote it down and told 
it to you. 

Annie G. Sheldon, age 12, 

Brooktyn, N. Y. 


VICTOR. 


My aunt, who keeps a large hotel, has a great black Newfoundland dog named 
Victor. He will be two years old next month, and is a wise, cunning, darling dog. 
I thought when he was very little that he was a fright, but he soon looked better. 
When he could run about, aunt took him into the house, and he was the most ridicu- 
lous thing I ever saw. He had a fat, puffy body, a great stumpy head, and unruly 
clubs of legs, that half the time went different ways. He went racing about in the 
most headlong way, butting his head against all sorts of things, tripping over his own 
nose, and slipping flat on the floor. If he was troublesome aunt just set a kitchen 
chair over him and he did not know enough to crawl out. 

But Victor was not without his youthful follies. One day when he was a few 
months old he ran away, and worse still, when he came home he brought a large bag 
of clothespins he had stolen from somebody’s yard. He was in great glee, and 
showed them to everybody in the kitchen, but was sorely disappointed when nobody 
praised him. 

Not quite convinced in his dog’s mind that he had’ done wrong, he went away 
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again soon after, and stole a carriage-cushion ; but when he carried it into the stable, 
the hostler boxed his ears and took it away ; Vic looked foolish, and after due reflec- 
tion decided that stealing was not his forte. 

One day the butcher gave Vic a big bone. He didn’t want it a bit, but as it 
would be impolite to refuse it, he began to hunt a place to hide it. After looking a 
long time with a very anxious face, he carried it into the parlor and hid it behind the 
standard of the card-table. Then he could find nothing to cover it, $0 he went to 
the wood-box and brought a pine stick, and gnawed it up into fine chips, and spit 
them out over the bone till he had it covered. 

Last summer a poor gitl came to the house to work, but was too far gone in 
consumption to work long, and auntie kept her till she died. Vic knew she was 
poor and sick, and we all pitied her, and when she was too sick to go about he went 
to see her every day. 

At the funeral he lay by the parlor door while service was read, and when we went 
to the cemetery he walked solemnly by the bearers, and when we came to the lot 
he went forward and lay down by the grave. 

I got out of the carriage to put some flowers on the coffin, and Victor came to meet 
me wagging his tail, and watched me with great satisfaction. Every one present 


noticed his behavior. 
Lilian M, Hull, age 14. 


BripGEwATER, Mass. 


SARATOGA. 


In describing Saratoga I will begin with the Springs, for which this place is noted. 
First, there is the old and far-famed Congress Spring. There every morning during 
the ‘‘season” a crowd of fashionably dressed ladies and gentlemen assemble to 
derive health from the glasses of bubbling, sparkling water, which the ‘ dipping 
boy” hands them. This spring was the greatest favorite, and had more visitors than 
any other, until last summer, when the new spring ‘* Hathorn” proved a successful 
rival. This was the way it was discovered ; there had been for years a building on 
the spot ; in the fall of 1868 it was burned, and Mr. Hathorn, proprietor of Congress 
Hall, bought the land. In clearing away the rubbish after the fire some signs of 
mineral-water were seen. Mr. Hathorn had the spring tubed, and it now has a large 
bottling-house, and is very popular. The Columbian is a tonic spring, and is in the 
same park with the Congress. This park is a large and beautiful one, with numerous 
shaded avenues, and comfortable seats. The Excelsior is one of ten springs about 
three fourths of a mile northeast of the village. The High Rock Congress is a peculiar 
spring on account of a rock through which the water is constantly flowing. The Star 
and Empire Springs are but a few rods from the High Rock. The Rev. T. C. 
Cuyler of Brooklyn, who comes here every summer, prefers it to any other. There 
are many other springs here, but I have mentioned the principal ones. 

Now for the hotels. Foremost among them is Congress Hall, commodious and 
elegant. It has six hundred rooms, and at one time last summer had one thousand 
and five hundred boarders, Opposite this magnificent building stands the Union 
Hotel, whose wooden front was last fall torn down, and a handsome brick one erected 
in its place. It is thought that when the Union is finished it will be larger even than 
the Congress. Attached to this hotel is a’ beautiful park, surrounded by cottages 
which the proprietors rent to visitors.’ 
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On Broadway, south of these hotels, are the Columbian and Clarendon. The 
Clarendon has been especially patronized by visitors from the ‘‘Sunny South.” 
Adjoining and belonging to it is a small garden, and near the centre is the Wash- 
ington Spring. At the end of the enclosure is a bowling-alley, and one side of it 
there is a place fenced in that is occupied by a deer, a fawn, two peacocks, and a 
fox. Every afternoon and evening a brass band play on the front piazza. After 
examining the Clarendon to our heart’s content, suppose that we go back up Broad- 
way, then pass the Union, and come to the American Hotel. This large and hand- 
some edifice is, like the Marvin House, kept open all the year. Dr. Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute is in every respect a first-class house, filled with patients in winter and 
guests in summer. Many distinguished clergymen pass the season there. At the 
rear of the establishment is a gymnasium, where every morning at nine o’clock some 
of the boarders go through a routine of exercise. Near Dr. Strong’s is Temple 
Grove. It is a boarding-house in the summer and Young Ladies’ Seminary in 
winter. I have enumerated but a few of the hotels and boarding-houses that are 
here. 

About four miles from this place is Saratoga Lake. It is nine miles long, the 
greatest width being four miles. There is a beautiful drive to this lake, and on a 
pleasant afternoon in the season a great many stylish, and some very splendid, equi- 
pages may be seen rolling towards it. The fishing there is good both summer and 
winter, and in the summer a small steamboat is there for pleasure-trips.. There are 
besides numerous row-boats with fishing-tackle and bait-fish, for those who wish 
them. By the side of this sheet of water is Moon’s Lake House, kept to refresh 
hungry excursionists. 

One of the attractions of Saratoga is the Indian encampment. The Indians are 
here only during the warm months of the year ; before winter comes they mysteriously 
vanish. They belong to a tribe with a very long name, I forget what. These copper- 
colored people support themselves by making bows and arrows, baskets, fans, pin- 
cushions, most kinds of bead-work, and by having targets for visitors to practise 
archery with, at ten shots fora dime. There are, besides, air-gun stands, where one 
can try his skill at shooting ; the ‘‘game” being “#z birds, which are so arranged 
that after they have been popped over they can be drawn again into position by 
pulling a cord attached to the stand. Then there is the Circular Railway, which has 
two hand-cars fitted up nicely with cushions. Each car holds two persons. By paying 
a shilling one can ride around the track three times, and often there is a race which 
is very exciting. 

There are great horse-races here, that draw a large number of visitors. I forgot 
to speak of the spouting spring, which was recently discovered ; by the force of its 
gas it throws up mineral-water about twenty feet in the air. 

Willie Walcott Fay, age 13. 

Saratoaa, N. Y. 














BANDAGE.—AN ACTING CHARADE. 


SCENE I. — BAND. 


CHARACTERS. 
Amy LEE. Members of the Band. 
Harry LEE. Guests at the Ball. 
SCENE, a parlor with groups of children and young people in ball dress, walking about 
or chatting. AMY and HARRY advance to the foreground as the curtain rises. 


Amy. Nearly nine o’clock, Harry, and no band. \ 
Harry. It is too vexatious ! 


Amy. I am mortified, terribly mortified! Who ever heard before of inviting 
guests to a da//, and not having one note of music ? 

Harry. If we were all grown folks it would still be unfashionably early ; but I 
expressly told Signor Scrapanini that it was a children’s ball, and he must be here 
by eight o’clock. 


(Bell rings violently.) 


Amy (looking off stage). Ah, here they come! 

[The remainder of the scene must be entirely in pantomime, and in the hands of 
good actors the silent gesticulations can be made intensely funny. 

Enter SIGNOR SCRAPANINI, dressed in black ; pumps with immense rosettes adorn 
his feet ; he wears a ruffled shirt with a huge pin, a large white neck-tie, a black eye- 
glass, a very large black mustache (horsehair), and carries a baton three feet long. 
Following him are the boys representing a brass band ; all dressed in broad burlesque 
of foreign musicians. 1 he instruments are made of paper, — a trombone six feet long, 
and other instruments in proportion. The band go to background, facing the audience, 
and with much parade prepare to play. ‘The guests form themselves in a quadrille. 

The entire figure of a plain quadrille is danced in silence, but with exaggerated 
bowing and posturing. The band in the mean time go through the postures and 
gestures of musicians playing vigorously, puffing, blowing, and fingering, while the 
« leader waves his baton, and leads with all the grace and energy at his command. 

At the close of the quadrille the leader springs up, and comes down with feet and 
arms stretched apart ; the band give a final blow with cheeks puffed out, the dancers 
courtesy and bow to the ground, and the curtain falls.] 
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SCENE Il. ~ AGE. 
CHARACTERS. 


GRANDMA, and her grandchildren, — 
EDWIN. Mary. BLANCHE. WILLIE. 
GODFREY. Louls. SARAH. Lizziz. 
ANNIE. Lucy. Tom. 


SCENE, @ parlor. In the centre a table, spread with gifts. Curtain rises discovering 
EDWIN and MARY arranging them upon the table, 


Epwin. Now, when the cake comes, all will be complete. 

Mary. I hope Mr. Snow will ice it exactly as mamma ordered. She told him 
it was for dear grandma’s birthday party, and was a present from all her grand- 
children to celebrate the completion of her hundredth year. 

Epwin. What an age! 

Mary. Yes indeed. Mamma says few people live to such an age. 

EpwIn. But you were telling me how the cake was to be iced ! 

Mary. It is to have a circle of one hundred flowers round the edge, —a flower 
for each year, — and in the centre a wreath of evergreen. 

(Enter WILLIE and BLANCHE.) 

WILLIE. Good morning, Cousin Mary. 

BLANCHE. Good morning, Cousin Edwin. O, how pretty the table looks! I 
see my foot-warmers there ! 

WILLIE. And here is my spectacle-case ! 

(Enter GODFREY and Louts.) 


Epwin. Good morning, Godfrey. Good morning, Louis ! 

GopFreEy. O Mary, the cake is down stairs. 

Louis. Such a beauty ! 

GopFrEY. Just one hundred flowers in the icing. I counted them ! 

BLANCHE. I wonder if we shall live to such an age as dear grandma! 

Goprrey. How pretty the table looks. I wonder if grandma will see my bouquet 


of flowers first ! 
(Enter SARAH and Tom.) 


Tom. How d’ ye do? 
‘ SARAH. Good morning ! 
Mary. See our table, Tom. Here is your needle-threader, and Sarah’s pin- 
cushion ! 
Louis. Does grandma know yet, Mary, that we are all to be here to-day? 
Mary. Lizzie is with her now, and will dress her and call Edwin to roll her chair, 
when she is ready to come. 
(Enter Lucy, with a sofa-cushion.) 
Lucy. Am I late? 
Mary. Ono. Annie is not here yet. 
Lucy. I came as soon as I fmshed my cushion. 
BLANCHE. What a beauty ! 
Lucy. See, it is a pattern of a leaf in an oval ; and there are just one hundred 
leaves in the cushion. The lining is made of grandma’s wedding-dress. 
Mary. Here is a place for it upon the table, Lucy. __ 
Fr (Enter ANNIE, with a rose-bush in a fot.) 
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ANNIE. See my present for grandma. [I raised it from a slip cut from the rose- 
bush under grandpa’s library window. 

SARAH. And it is a hundred-leaved rose $ 

ANNIE. Shall I put it on the table, Mary? It is heavy. 

Mary. Yes. Put it in the centre, on my lamp-mat. 


(Enter L12Z1E.) 


Lizzrz. Grandma is all ready to come in, Edwin. 
Epwin. Come, Godfrey, you and I will wheel her chair. 
[Zxit EDWIN and GopFREY. 

Mary. We must form a semicircle. Come. 

(All join hands. GRANDMA is wheeled in and GODFREY and EDWIN join hands 
with the others to form a ring round GRANDMA'S chair.) 

GRANDMA. Good morning, dear children, Have you all come to celebrate my 
birthday ? 

ALL. Yes, dear Grandma. We want to make it a pleasant day for you! 
(Singing.) 

Air, — “ Here we go round the barberry-bush.” 


Here we stand round our grandma’s chair, — 
Our grandma dear, with silvered hair. 
We ’ve come her loving kiss to share 

Upon her hundredth birthday. 


We bring her gifts, we bring her love, 
We wish our gratitude to prove ; 
We pray for blessing from above, 


Upon our loving grand.na. 
[Curtain falls. 


SCENE II]. — BANDAGE. 


CHARACTERS. 


DocTror AMPUTATION. Pappy O’RovuKE, 


Irish laborers. 
Bitty, the Doctor's boy. TEDDY O’SULLIVAN, mn 


ScENE, a Doctor’s office. A large pine table, centre of background. Upon this an 
immense saw, a carving-knife, and a roll of bandage very wide and very long. Cur- 
tain rises, discovering DR. AMPUTATION with a pair of spectacles on his nose, 
reading a large book. BILLY stirring something in a great bowl. 

Dr. A. Billy! 

BILLy. Yes, sir. 

Dr. A. Is that Mrs. Backache’s mixture you ’re stirring ? 

BILLy. No, sir, it’s Mr. Outofjoint’s lotion. 

Dr. A. Oh! (Silence for a moment.) Billy ! 

Bitty. Yes, sir! 

Dr. A. Did you take Miss Soretoes her pills? 

Bitty. Yes, sir. 

Dr. A. Oh! (Silence again.) Billy! 

BILLY. Yes, sir. 

Dr. A. Did you spread a plaster for John Roomatiz? 

Bitty. Clean forgot it, sir. 

Dr. A. Oh! Spread one, Billy. Put on a teaspoonful of cayenne pepper, Billy, 
to make him smart ! 
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BitLy. *T would take more than a teaspoonful to make Am smart. 
Dr. A. Oh! 
(Bell rings violently.) 
Bitty. There’s the bell. Are you in, sir? 
Dr. A. I’mat home, Billy, ifit isa patient. (Zxi# Bitty.) Ahem! Oh! 
(Enter BILLY, followed by PADDY, supporting TEDDY, who limps as if hurt.) 

Pappy. Are you the docther ? 

Dr. A. Yes, my good fellow. 

Teppy. O, it’s murthered intirely I am, docther, with a fall from a ladther ! 

Dr. A. Bring a chair, Billy. Sit down, my friend. 

TEDDY (groaning). O, my leg’s broke! Oh! Oh! 

Dr. A. Let me see! (Straightens TEDDY’s /eg.) Does that hurt? 

TEDDY (howling). O, it’s killing me you are! 

Papby. Whist, Teddy. Sure the docther knows what to do. 

Dr. A. Ahem! A compound fracture! Ahem! 

Teppy. Can’t you plasther it up, sir? 

Dr. A. My good fellow, that leg must come off. 

Treppy. Come off! O docther, it’s funning you are! 

Dr. A. Not at all. Draw out the table, Billy. 

Bitty. Yes, sir. (Draws table forward.) 

Dr. A. Lie down there, and we ’ll have it off in a minute. 

Pappy. Come, man. (He/ps TEDDY 70 fable.) 

Teppy. O, murther! O, it’s dying I am! O, can’t you plasther me up some 
way, docther? 

Dr. A. Utterly impossible! Is that knife sharp, Billy ? 

Bitty. Ground this morning, sir. ’T aint been used since for anything but chop- 
ping kindlings for the fire, sir. 

Teppy. O, I’m a dead man, now! 

Pappy. Sure, Teddy, the docther’s the man that’ll fix you up. 

Dr. A. How’s the saw, Billy? 

Bitty. ’T aint been touched, sir, since you used it to mend the woodshed, ’T was 
in beautiful order then. 

Dr. A. (40 Pappy). Hold his arms! 

Pappy. Yes, sir. (Ho/ds TEppy’s arms.) I'll do that same. 

Dr. A. (40 BILLy). Hold his legs! 

BILLy. Yes, sir! . 

Dr. A. Now we’re all ready. 


(Dr. A. cuts with the knife and saws with the saw. TEDDY groaning and howling 
all the time, but held down by BiLLy and Pappy. Finally, by sleight of hand, the 
Doctor draws out an artificial leg, hidden in TEDDY’s trousers, and holds it up.) 
Dr. A. A beautiful amputation. Where’s the bandage, Billy? 

BILLy. Here, sir. ; 

Dr. A. (unrolling the bandage). 1’ll have you all right, now, in one minute. 
Bandages TEDDY’s leg, then both legs together, then his arms fast to his sides. 
Dr. A. Set him up. 

(Pappy and Bitty hold Teppy in a sitting posture. The Doctor passes the 
bandage round and round TEDDY struggling and yelling till just as his mouth is 
bandaged up the curtain falls.) 

S. Annie Frost. 
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ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 8. 





Isabel K. 


ENIGMAS. 


No. 85. 


I am composed of 12 letters. 


My 7, 11, 6 is different to each of “ Our 
Young Folks.” 

My 8, 12, 5, 7, 8, 3 is an English city, 
once the seat of the West Saxon 
kings. 

My 10, 4, 2, 5 was one of the royal colors 
at the Court of King Ahasuerus. 

My 3, 2, 4, 8 is what Napoleon tried to do 
with Prussia. 

My 11, 6, 6, 8, 3 is a web-toed animal. 

My 4, 2, 6, 5 is a stringed instrument. 

My 9, I, 2, 4, 5, 7, 6, 8 is a game of chance. 

My 10, 4, 11, 6 should not be sent to pub- 
lishers. 

My whole is a budget most prized by the 
young, 

Though it counts many elders its lovers 
among ; 

Warm hearts glean its contents round 
many a hearth, 

And its treasures are spread over all the 


wide earth. 
S. P. ¥. 


No. 86. 
I am composed of 67 letters. 
My 16, 19, 30, 36, 12, 40, 34, 65, 12, 27, 


36, 67, 53 was an illustrious but un- |. 


fortunate Englishman. 
My 57, 50, 45, 46, 53, 13, 20, one of the 
# Muses. 
My 42, 26, 51, 50, 6, the goddess of 
4. Beauty. 
My 13, 22, 45, 61 was a great statesman. 





My 24, 66, 60, 60, 62, 6, 8, 48, an English 
* poet. : 
My 32, 12, 9, 50, 37, 54, a large river in 
Europe. 
My 14, 10, 39, 8, 13, 5, 6, one of the Fates, 
y 40, 28, 62, 23, a river famous in my- 
' thology. 

My 36, 47, 52, 22, 34, 22 was a family 
famous in history. 

My 22, 58, 65, 17, a battle to be remem- 
bered in French history. 

My 3, 6, 18, 49, 38, 15 was a beautiful 
Jewess. 

My 34, 14, 63, 29, 12, 39, 22, 9, 43 was 
an unhappy queen. 

My 27, 33, 36, 35, 56, 22, 40, the goddess 
of Revenge. 

My 64, 50, 55, 21, 5, 44, a river in Ameri- 
ca remarkable for beautiful scenery. 

My I, 22, 4, 41, 65, a river famous in 
song and history. 

My 31, 15, 12, 48, 34, 22, 56, 31, 22, 65, 
21, 7, a royal prisoner. 

My 13, 59,45, 11, 39, 28, 2, 25, 19, 47 
65, 36, 22, 10, a leader of one of the 
Crusades. 

My whole is an historical event which all 
Americans should remember. 


No. 87. 
MATHEMATICAL ENIGMA. 
If from my whole two fifths you take, 
But one remains behind ; 
If two and one my whole can make, 


Required that whole to find, 
£. K. B. 
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ILLUSTRATED REBUS. —No, 88. CHARADE. — No. 89. 


My frst on light fantastic toe 
Essays both jigs and reels, 

And, flying o’er the polished floor, 
A charming grace reveals. 


My second makes our happiness, 
Keeps our best feelings warm, 
Softens the thousand ills of life, 
And gives to home its charm. 


Among the housewife’s plenteous store 
My third is always chief ; 

Brought out when Goodman needs a meal, 
Or beggar seeks relief. 


My whole is oft the choicest dish 
At the Thanksgiving feast, 
Shining conspicuous on the board 


In golden beauty drest. 
P. 


WORD SQUARE. —No. 90. 


1. A flower. 3. To forward. 
#. 0. C, 2. A sign. 4, Terminations. 
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MINUTES. 


Sonnet. 
. Little pitchers have great ears, : 
. 1. Moscow. 2. Pesth. 3. Venice. 4. Madi-- 
Horse. S S.E P 
fo. I sigh, thou sighest, he sighs. 83. Any errors may be pardoned with the ther- 
: KEye) (scythe) (house) I S T’s (eyes)}. mometer at 90 in the shade. 9 
81. Simple Simon. ((A nigh errors) (May) (bee) (pard on ED, euith 
the thermometer at go, #2 the shade.)] 








Wuo would ever expect to see a Letter Box 
made a hive for a swarm of busy J’s? Opening 
ours this month the first thing we find is 

BURKE BENTON’S BANQUET. 
By B. Beeses. 

Burke Benton, bearing big baskets, brought 
bread, beautiful bananas, biscuits by bushels. 

“ Boys,” began Burke, “‘be busy! Bring but- 
ter, buckwheats, baked beans!— buy, beg, bor- 
row! Budge, boys!” 

“ Breakfast!” bawled Bridget. 

“Breakfast be blowed !— better banquet be- 
neath broad basswoods beside babbling brooks!” 
Burke bellowed back. 

Boys, buried beneath big burdens, brought beef, 
bacon, blackberries, blueberries by bucketfuls, 
Bernard Barnaby (bald-pate, burly bachelor) bore 
bursting boxes; besides, bustling Ball Bugbee 
bought Butcher Blinn’s birds ; — “ big bargain!” 
boasted Bugbee. 

Barefoot Bess began boiling, broiling, baking ; 
Bob Burrage broke boxes ; broad-brimmed Ben- 
jamin beat both basting Bugbee’s birds. * 

“ Beautiful!’ Burke bragged. ‘‘ Begin, ban- 
queters! begin!” 

But, behold! bow-backed Billy Bumps bringing 
bottles, 

“ Beer!” bubbled bibacious Byron Bent. 

“ Better be brandy !”’ blustered blinking, bleary 
Ben Bixby. 

Burke besought both, ‘ Beware!” 
began bibbing bountifully. Bixby bussed bare- 
foot Bess. Barefoot Bess, blushing, boxed, blun- 
deringly, bow-backed Billy Bumps. Billy bounded 
between Burke’s brawny brothers, bawling black- 
guard ballads. Burke’s brothers burst Billy’s 
beer-bottles, beating Billy badly. Benches broke, 
bull-dogs bow-wowed, Billy blubbered, Byron bit 
Bixby ; barefoot Bess, bidding Burke bring ban- 
dages, benevolently bound Billy’s broken brow. 

“ Bad business !” bitterly bewailed Burke Ben- 
ton, — battered, badly bruised. “ Begone, base 
blockheads ! begone !” 

Beware, boys, beer-bibbirg. Beer begetting 
booziness, brandy breeding brutality, Burke Ben- 
ton’s bountiful banquet became beautiful bedlam. 


But both 





W. H. C., Langdon, N. H., throws light upon 
our “ Traveller problem” (in the July Letter Box) 
thus :— 





“Ships crossing the Pacific westward always 
add a day to their reckoning ; returning, they drop 
one. There must be a dividing line somewhere in 
that ocean. Further than this I cannot explain, 
but I hope you will speak of the subject next 
month,” 


Well, next month we will throw what light upon 
it we can, if nobody else succeeds in solving the 
question in the mean time. Several “answers” 
have already been sent in, but they all hit wide 
of the mark. 


Mabel.— Did you really think such lines as 
these were “‘ blank verse ” ? 
“ Beautiful clouds piled so high ; 
Against the azure blue of the autumnal skies ; 
Speak ! and tell me ye vast temples 
Of everlasting light, if ye 
Be angels sporting, in a sea 
Of golden sunlight? 
Ye do not answer, yet ye 
Seem to speak, or try to,” etc. 


" Nay, Mabel, you will have to learn something 
of the laws of rhythm, and of punctuation too 
before you can write either blank verse or rhyme. 


ALmosT every mail brings us letters like the 
following from P. B. L., Jr., a lad of eleven 
years :— 


“TI received my precious magazine yesterday 
afternoon, and was n’t I glad to see the dear old 
yellow cover on the counter in the news depot! 
After the boy had given it to me, I ran nearly all 
the way home, so anxious was I to readit. Father 
says he thinks it is the best juvenile magazine pub- 
lished, and he takes great pleasure in reading it 
himself,” ete 


Such letters are a great source of gratification 
to us, as we have said before, and we would not 
willingly miss one of them. Yet do you not know, 
dear young friends, that there is a more practical 
method of showing your good-will to the maga- 
zine whose monthly visits are so welcome? If 
you have a friend, are you satisfied with merely 
telling him how well you like him, or do you not 
rather prove your love by doing him some service? 
Now we will tell you how you may do something 
for your friend, the magazine. 
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In the first place, “Our Young Folks” could 
never be what it is but for its very large circula- 
tion. We, the editors, can bear witness to the 
ever cheerful readiness with which the publishers 
pour out their money (and you have no idea what 
a stream it is!) to make these pages beautiful, en- 
tertaining, and instructive to you; yet this could 
not continue long if there were not a constant 
stream returning. It is, then, the immense circu- 
lation of ‘Our Young Folks” which enables them 
and us to make it what it is. We mean to make 
it better than ever during the coming year; we 
shall not relax our efforts until every page is 
bright with pictures or sparkling with entertain- 
ment. And we want you all to help us. You can 
do so in this way : — 

‘Let each person who reads our mag and 
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Now will you pardon me if I tell you a little 
about myself? I am an invalid, and my room is 
in the fourth story of a boarding-house. The pro- 
prietor is a physician, and has a good number of 
patients among his boarders, and I am one of 
them. My room is my world, as I have been 
confined to it for more than eleven years. Some- 
times, though seldom, I can take two canes and 
walk a few steps in the hall just outside my door. 
That is the extent of my ability to move around. 
I am obliged to be carried wherever I go, and as 
that is so painful for me, I am seldom taken from 
my room. I should love, O so much! to ride 
along some of these beautiful drives, or walk in 
the lovely parks; but my dear Father knows what 
is best for me, and I will try to be patient and 


su ve. 





likes it, — whether he has written to tell us so or 
not, — prove his friendship for it by inducing some 
other person to take it. We believe that nearly 
every one of our readers could do this with but 
very little trouble. Give yourselves that trouble ; 
and see how many of you, during the next three 
months, can add this postscript to your welcome 
letters: “I have shown my good-will to the mag- 
azine by introducing it among my acquaintances, 
and getting one’’—or two, or three, or half a 
dozen, as the case may be — “to subscribe for it.” 


ALITTLE girl of our acquaintance — Allie M., 
of Chelsea, three years old —saw for the first 
time the other day a person with a black skin. 
It was an old negro-woman. Allie regarded her 
with curiosity tempered by awe for a while, then 
timidly approached, and touched the African 
hand: then she looked at her own fingers, to see 
if the black had rubbed off; finally, lifting her 
eyes wonderingly to the black face, she asked, — 
“ Did God make you in the dark?” 


Tus cheery letter comes to us from Sara- 

Dear “ Younc Forks”: I have quite recently 
made your acquaintance, and I am so pleased 
with you that I want to write you a letter. I am 
not younz, though I was young more than a 
quarter of a century ago; but now the silver 
threads begin to gleam through “ my bonny brown 
hair.” Yet I love young people, and enjoy their 
society and their sports. It was little Floy that 
introduced you to me, by bringing several maga- 
zines to my sick-room, to “break the monotony 
and help pass the time more pleasantly.” She is 
& sweet little girl and loves you dearly, You all 
know that Saratoga is a place frequented by mul- 
titudes of people of all ages and sizes, who come 
for rest and pleasure ; and Floy and her mother 
come each summer to spend a few weeks. Floy 
makes many friends, she is so kind and unselfish, 





i He has taken away my parents and 
all my brothers and sisters, and left me alone, and 
“vet Iam not alone, for the Father is with me.” 
Birds will sing in cages, you know, and I am 
happy in my little corner of the world. My vision 
is limited, for the great brick boarding-houses are 
so near that they shut out the landscape from my 
view. Yet I have much to enjoy and be thankful 
for. Kind friends call at my room, often bringing 
with them some memento of their sympathy. 
Children come to visit me, too; and I can look 
out of the window and watch them while they 


| play croquet, which amuses and diverts me much. 


But it grieves me to see them “cheat,” as they 
often do; for if they do not overcome that sinful 
trait, they will surely grow up to be dishonest men 
and women, 

I wonder if Sallie M. reads the “ Young 
Folks.” If she does, I hope she will learn not 
to be so selfish, and so determined to have every- 
thing her own way. And Harvey M., too,—I 
hope he will become less mischievous. He does 
not mean to be a bad boy, but he is careless and 
thoughtless, knocking the balls with violence 
against the buildings, and throwing the mallets 
about, breaking them, and splitting the balls until 
there are hardly enough left with which to play a 
game. Last evening, just as one little boy was 
going to pick up a ball, another struck it a heavy 
blow with a mallet, bruising the little boy’s fingers 
very badly. Of course he “did n’t mean to,” 
but I think boys ought to study to be less harsh 
in their play. 

Well, I have not said much that is interesting; 
but if you like my letters I will write you again. 
I am glad you have so instructive and interesting 
a magazine to read. No need of children growing 
up ignoramuses when they can have such a feast 
as you get every month. I am growing weary 
now, and must stop and rest. So a kind good-by 
to all who have had the patience to read me 
through. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mattie May. 
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We are indebted to Miss Ada N—— for this 
anecdote: At a recent examination of one of the 
schools in Washington, the question was put toa 
class of small boys, — ‘“‘ Why is the Connecticut 
River so called?’ — when a bright little fellow 
put up his hand. “Do you know, James?” 
“Yes, ma’am; because it connects Vermont and 
New Hampshire and cuts through Massachu- 
setts |’? was the triumphant reply. 


“ Empire State,” who has “ been one of ‘Our 
Young Folks’ from No. 1 to No. 69, and hopes 
to be a life member ” (and thereby shows his good 
sense), asks this question : — 

“Did not Mr. Charles Dickens write ‘A Mes- 
sage from the Sea,’ which has been attributed to 
him, although it is not in any edition of his works 
issued by your publishing house? If he did write 
it (and I believe the Messrs. Peterson publish it 
as his), for what reason is it excluded from what 
Messrs, Fields, Osgood, & Co. advertise as ‘ The 
CompLete Works of Charles Dickens?’” 

“A Message from the Sea” is one of those 
papers which appeared without name in periodi- 
cals edited by Mr. Dickens, and which, if not from 
his pen, were often written in such close imitation 
of his style that they readily passed for his, It 
may be for the interest of one publishing house to 
reprint it under his name; another is certainly 
justified in rejecting it,— since even if he did 
write it (which is very doubtful), he did not choose 
to acknowledge its authorship. 


Mr. Epiror, — How does Miss Pearl Eytinge’s 
birthday come so ofien? The first prize she re- 
ceived was for an essay written when she was only 
thirteen years of age. The last is for one that 
shows her to be fifteen. This seems very strange 
to me ; perhaps you can explain it. 

NAnnig. 

Yes, Nannie. Pearl’s first essay, ‘‘ Babies,” 
was written when she was thirteen, but it was not 
sent in fora prize until she was fourteen, as she 
told us in a letter at the time. ° 


£. R. C. writes: “In Mr. Hale’s articles on 
* How to do it,’ &c., published in ‘Our Young 
Folks’ last year, he says, ‘ Never use the word 
presume.’ Now, in almost every article of Hon. 
Horace Greeley’s the word occurs, as it does very 
often in Mr. Beecher’s writings. Please tell us in 
the ‘ Letter Box’ which is correct.” . 

What Mr. Hale really said was this (see “O. Y. 
F.” for July, 1869): “Will you take care, in 
writing yourself, never to say ‘commence ’ or ‘ pre- 
sume’?” He does not say it is wrong to use these 
words, and we must not take what he does say 
too literally. He has been showing why one 
should choose short, simple, Saxon words, in 
writing and speaking, instead of Jong, complex 
Latin or French words. It is the fashion with 
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many people to use the French ‘‘commence” in 
place of the Saxon “‘ begin,” which they think too 
homely a word for a fine sentence ; and he warns 
you against falling into such affectations. “I pre- 
sume ”’ (in the sense of “I dare say” or “I think”) 
is almost as common as “I guess,”’ and could well 
be dispensed with. Yet “never” isa strong word; 
and we dare say that Mr. Hale himself, after hav- 
ing used “ begin ” in one sentence, would, if neces- 
sary, commence the next with its synonyme. Mr, 
Greeley and Mr. Beecher are forcible writers and 
speakers, but they are not students of style, like 
Mr. Hale, and we know that both of them — from 
habit, not from affectation — often make use of 
terms which, if not actually incorrect, are not 
perhaps the best and purest English. If the ques- 
tion of correctness in the use of language should 
arise between him and them, and we had no opin- 
ion of our own in the matter, we should at once 
presume (and here we have no doubt he would 
kindly permit us to use the word) that Mr. Hale 
was right and that Messrs. Greeley and Beecher 
were wrong. After all, the question of style is 
often one of individual taste ; and there are points 
on which we should, perhaps, differ from Mr. Hale. 
Yet we know of no safer guide than he for those 
who are learning ‘“‘ How to Write,” and we advise 
all our young contributors (and some of our older 
ones) to read over again and again his excellent 
hints on this subject. 


Young Contributors. — We have received some 
remarkable sketches of birds and animals by our 
“Young Contributor,” C. A. Stephens, which will 
appear soon. The following have also been ac- 
cepted: “ Syluy’s Search for the Sun” and “Our 
Midnight Raid,” by Pearl Eytinge; “Going up 
Trinity Spire,” by Clarence Fairfield; “Life in 
Virginia,” by W. S. Jerome ; “ Midget,” by 
Mary Williams ; and “‘ The Racket on the Roof,” 
by “s.” 

“ The Castle and Bridge of St. Angelo” reads 
too much as if it were made up from books. 
“Wicked Words” and “ Lines from an Auto- 
graph Book” are also declined, 


Answers to our Ten Prize Questions are be- 
ginning to come in, together with questions con- 
cerning the questions, ‘Do we mean so and 
so?” Of course we do, if we say so: and we 
have no further explanations to make. 

One word here, however. Bear in mind, dear 
young friends, that our object in proposing the 
Questions is to teach you to investigate, to think, 
and to express your thoughts ; and that, however 
desirable it may be to win the prizes by honorable 
means, to attempt to win them unfairly is to.de- 
fraud yourselves of what is of infinitely greater 
value. Remember that the answers must be in 
your own words, derived from your own under- 
standing of the subjects treated. 
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WAITING FOR A BITE. 


Drawn sy S. Eytince, Jr.] 


[See the Poem. 














